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Rich Should Bear Serious Health Problem Seen 
Burden of Relief, “rom Lowered Living Standa 


Says Gov. 


Declares Local cal Financing Is 
Inadequate and Puts Un- 
fair Share of the Load on 
Less Well-to-do 





Asks Increased Tax 
On Higher Incomes 


® 
Contributions From Persons 


Who Spend All Earnings on 
Living Defers Return of 
Prosperity, He Asserts 





Fiusninc, N. Y., Oct. 25—The load of 
unemployment relief this Winter should 
be carried by those who are able to do so 


with the least personal sacrifice, Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, declared 
here today in an address before the Men's 
Club of the First Congregational Church. 


“If there ever was a time when self- 
interest dictated abundant giving on the 
pari of the wealthy, that time is now,” he 
said. “The present effort to take every 
possible cent of the cost of unemployment 
relicf from the less well-to-do is not only 
unsound morally and economically, but it 
is utterly foolish from the point of view 
of the self-interest of those who are guilty 
of it, and it is dangerous as well.” 


Higher Taxes on Incomes 


Governor Pinchot asserted that if the 
burden of unemployment relief is to fall 
where it should, then there is no way to 
escape an increase in the higher brackets 
@ the Fedcral income tax, or an excess- 
profits tax, or similar enactments. 


Local relief cannot possibly meet 
gneed which will exist, in his opinion. So 
far as it draws on contributions from 
peovle of small means, purchasing power 
will b> cut down, and the depression pro- 


the 


loneed, rather than ended, he said. 
Governor Pinchot’s address follows in 
full text: 


Carrying the Burden 

Some things about this depression ev- 
erybody knows. Some thing's about it very 
few people know, and they are keeping 
their knowledge to themselves. The time 
has come when somebody ought to 
one 
lem. I have been waiting to hear some- 
body do it. Since nobody else, to my 
knowledge, has done so, I propose to do 
it myself. 

We all know that there are going to be 
some millions of destitute unemployed 


people who will need relief this Winter. | Las Pee 
"We all know that these unemployed must | United States 


the mind | 


And 
up that we are 
But who is 


f 
I 


not be allowed to starve. 
of the Nation is made 
not going to let them starve. 
going to carry the load of reli¢ 


Use of Available Sources 


tell | 
particular truth about the relief prob- | 


Let me say, to begin with, that no 
source of relief ought to be neglected— 
that all the money that can be brought) 


together will be much less than will be 
@equired to carry the unemployed and 
@xeir families through the coming Winter 
without bitter suffering. But the country 
ought to know where the burden fell last 
Winter and where it is proposed that it 
shall fall during the Winter just ahead. 

There has been much insistence from 
high quarters that the cost of relief should 
be carried locally. Campaigns for this 
purpose are under way, or shortly will be. 
To those campaigns certainly all who are 
able to do so ought to contribute, and 
contribute generously, in accordance with 
their means. 

But having done that, can we wash our 
hands of the relief problem Can local 
resources alone answer the call Should 
local resources alone answer the call The 
impression is being created by constant 
repetition that this is all we are going 
to do—draw upon the sources of local re- 
lief for what they will produce, and let 
it go at that. This seems to me the ad- 
vice either of those who are blind to the 
facts, or else of those who know exactly 
what they want and are out to get it. 

In handling the problem of local relief, 
where does the money come from? Relief 
drives, such as the one now being under- 
taken, are far from being the only source 


of relief. The funds they collent are only 
(Cuntinued 01 on raye 5, Column | 
,oupply of Taske “YS 
Larger This Year 


Quality to Be Unusually Good, 
Says Agriculture Department 


Reports 
the quality 
for the 


from producers 
of the turkeys 
Thanksgiving market this year 
will be unusually good, and the supply 
larger than last year, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Oct. 25. The number 
of birds on farms is reported as about 2 
per cent larger than a yéar ago, the De- 
partment said, and it is believed a larger 
percentage of the crop than last year 
will be ready for the Thanksgiving trade. 
The statement follows in full text 

The number of turkeys on farms on 
Oct. 1 this year was about per cent 
larger than at that date in 1930, but 
smaller than the number of Oct. 1, 1929, 
according to the turkey report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The increase 
was due largely to increased numbers in 
the Pacific coast States and Texas. These 
increases offset decreases in tne North 
Central and Rocky Mountain States, as a 
whole, although there were some States 
in these areas that had increases 

Conditions were quite favorable for the 
raising of young turkeys in most of the 
area west of the Mississippi River this 
year and the proportion of poults hatched 
that were raised was above average. East 
of the Mississippi River, while conditions 
were less favorable for saving poults than 


indicate that 
to be offered 


9 


in 1930, the proportion saved was about 
average. In both sections reports indi- 
cate that hatchings this year were rather 
poor. 

@ Except in some of the States in the 
western drought area where feed has been 
short, turkeys apparently were in bet- 
ter than average condition on Oct. 1 this 
year and comments from growers were! 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Medical Care May 


A “SERIOUS health problem” may con- 
comfront the United States for sev- 
eral years to come, as a result of a low- 
ered living standard for many people, and 
by the withdrawal of funds from local 
health work, James L. Fieser, acting chair- 
man of the Red Cross, warns in a state- 
ment issued Oct. 25 at the Washington 
national headquarters of the Red Cross. 

Pellagra has been found in many areas, 
he stated, and the Red Cross has distrib- 
uted more than 40 tons of powdered yeast 
to prevent this disease, while local chap- 
ters at the present time are being urged 
to expand their nursing services. The 
statement follows in full text 

“The effect upon the public health of 
widespread lowered standards of living is 
cause for grave concern to the health 
services of the American Red Cross, James 
L. Fieser, acting chairman,- said today 
(Oct. 25). 

**Reports reaching the Red Cross indi- 
cate that a serious health problem may 
face the Nation for several years to come 
as a result of curtailed diets, inability to 
pay for medical and hospital expenses, and 
withdrawal of funds for local health work,’ 
Mr. Fieser said. 

‘*A fortunate aspect of the drought re- 
lief work of the Red Cross last Winter 


Canadian-American 
Customs Union to 


Help Trade Urged 


Freer Commerce Between 
Two Countries Is Needed, 
Representative Celler 
Tells President Hoover 


President Hoover was requested to open 
negotiations to the end that there may be 
adopted between this country and Canada 


a form of customs union, “so that the rec- 
iprocity agitated for so long a period may 
become finally a reality,” in a letter ad- 
dressed to him from Representative Celler 


(‘Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y. and made 
public by Mr. Celler Oct. 24. 

The ‘difference between the United 
States and Canada, Mr. Celler wrote, is 
only the difference that exists between 
any two of our States, adding that the 
rigors of the dreadful depression which 


has settled alike upon Canada and the 
would certainly be some- 
what assuaged by freer commercial inter- 
course. Mr. Celler’s letter follows in full 
text: 
Trade With Canada 

Dear Mr. President: I herewith submit 
to you certain figures of which you are 
undoubtedly aware. They indicate the to- 
tal values of imports and domestic ex- 
ports of merchandise into and from the 
United States in its trade with Canada, 


by monthly periods. from January, 1929, 
to August, 1931, inclusive. ‘The figures 
appear below.) 


From these figures it is readily discerni- 
ble that our trade with Canada has suf- 
fered a decided and impressive decline, 
both as to exports and imports. Woiat- 
ever can be done to improve this situation 
should not be left undone. 

Surely, increased trade 
selves and our neighbors to the north, 
while it would not wholly solve the eco- 
nomic difficulties under which we now la- 


between our- 


bor, nevertheless would appreciably im- 
prove conditions. We have unquestion- 
ably come to a parting of the ways. We 


must determine whether high tariff walls 
shall isloate us permanently from Cana- 
dian markets or whether we shall lower 
these walls and again become good com- 
mercial friends 

Your distinguished predecessor, 
William Howard Taft, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress of Dec. 6, 1910, and also in 
his special message of Jan. 26, 1911, voiced 
sentiments and observations relative to re- 
ciprocity with _Canada which are just as 


“Page 4, Column 4.) 


the latc 


[Continued on 


rd 


Pinchot Red Cross Fears Deficient Diets and Lack of 


Be Felt for Years 


was that mild weather prevailed through- 
out the 23 States affected. This meant 
that the Red Cross did not have to fight 
epidemics of disease, in addition to re- 
lieving the harships visited upon the farm 
families by the drought. 

‘‘Evil effects that might have revealed 
themselves later, had malnutrition started | 
its work upon people who were loath to 
apply for Red Cross help until hunger 
forced them to, were warded off by the} 
varied fruit-vegetable-meat diet immedi- 
ately provided by the Red Cross chapters 
and the important school-lunch program 
instituted in rural schools throughout the 
drought area. 

‘*Pellagra, usually prevalent in rural 
sections, was found in many areas, and 
the Red Cross distributed more than 40 
tons of powdered yeast for prevention and 
treatment of this disease. 

‘*This fight against pellagra is still be- 
ing carried out by the Red Cross, which 
first began combating the disease with 
powdered yeast, the most valuable meas- 


ure known for its control, during the Mis- 
sissippi Valley flood of 1927. Red Cross 
chapters employ 795 public health 
nurses They work in 618 communi- 
ties, largely in rural sections, and 
form the largest group of rural public 
health nurses in the Nation. We are urg- 


ing our chapters to expand this public 
health nursing service to meet local needs. 

‘‘During this period of depression we 
are particularly conscious of the contri- 
bution which our Red Cross chapters can 
make to this very important 
community work. We find that State de- 
partments of health are facing serious 
cuts due to restricted financial appropria- 
tions. This means almost immediate with- 
drawal of funds for local health work; it 
also means the withdrawal of State per- 
sonnel. It is significant, therefore, 
a local agency, such as the Red Cross, 
which can stand by and fill in the gaps 
which have been created because of fail- 
ure of State aid.’ 

“The —, report of the Red Cross 
Public Health Nursing Service stresses the 
need for chapters to extend public health 
nursing to include bedside nursing, and 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Employment Lacks 
Usual Seasonal Gain 


Industrial Production Also 
Litthe Changed in August- 
September Period 


Industrial production and factory em- 
ployment, which usually increase at this 
season, showed little change from August 
to September, according to the summary 
of general business and financial condi- 
tions in the United States, based on sta- 


tistics for September and October, which 
will appear in the forthcoming issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, and conse- 
quently the Board’s seasonally adjusted 
indexes declined. 

The general level of wholesale prices 


also declined, according to the 
Reserve Credit Rises 


Gold exports and earmarkings, together 
with an increase in domestic currency 
demand between the middle of September 
and the middle of October, resulted in 
a large growth of reserve bank credit in 
use and a rise in money rates 

The summary follows in full text: 

Production and employment—lIndustrial 
production, aS measured by the Board's 
seasonally adjusted index, declined from 
79 per cent of the 1923-1925 average in 
August to 76 per cent in September. Ac- 
tivity at steel mills decreased from 31 
per cent of capacity to 28 per cent; out- 
put of automobiles was reduced substan- 
tially, and lumber production continued 
to decline 

At cotton mills 
sonally, while 
shoe factories 
usual scasonal 


summary. 


production increased sea- 
activity at woolen mills and 
declined, contrary to the 
tendency. Output of pe- 


[Continued on “Page 6, Column 4.) 


Local Stimulation of Home Repairs 
During ‘Bargain Period’ Is Advocated 


President's 


Organization Says Communities Should Pro- 


mote Such Work to Improve Business and Provide 


Work for Unemployed Persons 


( RGANIZATION of campaigns to stim- 

ulate modernization of homes as a 
means of improving business and employ- 
ment was advised Oct. 24 by the Presi- 
dent's Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief. 

Pointing out that incomes of owners of 
homes probably have not been seriously 
affected, the organization in a bulletjn on 
community home-modernizing campaigns 
said that the desire of the American peo- 
ple for better home conditions and the 
opportunity to obtain them economically 
present a situation which may be devel- 
oped effectively by community leadership. 

“Reports to the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief indicate that 
community action in the promotion of 
home modernizing as part of a general 
employment program can do much to 
stimulate the demand for workers and 
materials,” the bulle in summarizes. 
“Many homes and commercial buildings 
have fallen behind the times in practically 
every community. The amount of needed 
repair and advisable modernization con- 
stitutes a sizable opportunity to set more 
men work and increase the demand for 
materials.” 

Experiences and results of home mod- 
ernization and improvement campaigns in 
Greensboro, N. C Springfield. Ohio 
Shreveport, La., and Muncie, Ind., are cited 
as examples of the value of these projects. 
The Organization suggests thai local or- 
ganizations, either specially formed or al- 
ready existent, promote the campaigns and 
that commercial interests which might 
benefit directly finance the movement. 
Aside from arousing general public inter- 
est, it points out, the sponsors should make 


, SPecific efforts to secure business and pro- 


vide adequate 
Improvements. 
Suggested functions of a modernization 
organization include promotion of knowl- 
edge of the benefits of modernizing; pro- 
vision of reliable sources of information 
on plans and materials in response to re- 
qv’ests for specific details and suggestions; 
assistance in providing counsel on meth- 
ods of financing and in making sound 
estimates of cost; and assistance in filling 
requests for workers. 
Although prices of materials 
fallen and good workmen are 
many home owners have overlooked 
advantage of bargain conditions in “an 
almost instinctive effort” to curtail ex- 
penditures even when their incomes have 
not been reduced, the bulletin points out. 
This tendency can be combated by pro- 
motional work it adds, and the results of 
“organized, vigorous, modernizing pro- 
grams” in many communities indicate that 
further application of these activities may 
to a considerable extent create more em- 
ployment and business 
The announcement 
Fred C. Croxton, 
lows in full text 
“The President's Organization on Un- 
employment Relief has recommended to 
communities the development of home- 
modernizing campaigns with a Fall and 
Winter impetus as a means to stimulate 
employment and business, it was 
nounced today by Fred C. Croxton 
sistant Director 
‘The promotion of campaigns to in- 
crease home improvement and repair is a 
logical community activfly to increase em- 
ployment,’ Mr. Croxton said. ‘In suggest- 
ing it to communities, however, it is not 


[Continued on Page 


counsel on financing home 


may have 


on this matter 
Assistant Director, 


by 
fol- 


an- 


As- 


2 
- 


Columa 1.) 
‘ 


| quarter of 1931 and during the first nine 


| Finance and Investment Division of the 
| Department of Commerce, 


phase of | 


to have | 


available, | 
the | 


In America Decline 


Public Offerings Smallest of 
Any Year Since War, Says 
Commerce Department 


Are Said to impair 
Integrity 0 of States 








UBLIC offering of foreign securities in | 
the American market during the third 


P Senator King pr That 
Appropriations and Gifts 
Tend to Weaken Whole 


System of Government 


months as well totaled less than for either 
corresponding period in the last 12 years, 
according to Paul D. Dickens, of the 


writing in the 


current issue of Commerce Reports, re- e . « 
|leased for publication Oct. 26. Richts of Individuals 
The only foreign offerings to Oct. 1 in| Ss 


1931 were from Canada and Porto Rico, 
according to Mr. Dickens’ compilation, 
His report on public offerings of foreign 


Are Declared Ignored 


securities follows in full text: ‘ 

Foreign capital issues publicly offered Miscone eption of Authorit¥ 
in the United States, during the third O ’ ; . a 
quarter of 1931 totaled $25,502,000. This Of Central _Government I 
sum represents the total as well as_ the Traced to Emergency Meas- 
new nominal capital, inasmuch as there 


ures of the W orld War 


Subsidies and gifts to States by the 
Federal Government are in part responsi- 
ble for the weakening and devitalizing of 
the States and the increasingly powerful | 
bureaucratic forces operating in the Fed- | 
;eral Government, Senator King (Dem.), | 
; of Utah, said in an address delivered Oct. 
25 over a network of the National Broad- 
|} casting Company under the auspices of 
the Sentinels of the Republic 

This growing power of the central gov- 
ernment, he said, is menacing the integ- 
rity of the States and the independence of 


were no refunding issues. Flotations dur- 
ing the third quarter and the first nine 
months totaled much less than those of 
any other similar periods since 1918. Dur- 
ing 1918 and the latter part of 1917 the 
United States Treasury was supplying 
funds to the allied governments and was 
supervising closely the issuance of new} 


Page ‘Column 3.) 


- 
‘, 


[Continued on 


Further Discoveries 


In Effect of X-ray 
Of Plants Foreseen 


the people. An authorized summary of 
| Senator King’s address follows in full 
text: 


Political Changes 


Wars and revolutions are not the only 


. F forces that destroy governments. Stu- | 
scientists v on Verge of cents of our Government have pointed 
Scientist Only = out vital changes which have been made 


Truths Concerning V alue in our political structure, transforming it 
| . “ar . . into a highly centralized government op- 
Of Radiation, Says Direc. | erating through an oppressive bureau- 
3 se . cracy. The States are being weakened 
tor A. F. Woods land devitalized 
= The founders of this Republic were 
, lovers of liberty, and resented bureau- 
Scientists are only on the threshold of cratic government, and interference by 


discoveries of the effects of various kinds 
of light on living things, following 


the discovery that X-rays can be made 
to speed up evolution and to change the 
nutritive value of plants, the Department 


political 
their 


in 
The 


or governmental 
individual and local 


authority 


ravs affairs. 


grievances, and the injustices to 


they had been subjected. 


|new postwar 


| Bankers, 


Declaration of Independence recites their | 
which | 





lof Agriculture stated Oct. 24 in making Rights of the States 

public an address by Dr. A. F. Woods,’ An examination of the Constitution re- | 

Director of Scientific Work, summarizing yeals that the new Government became 

recent research achievements " the repository of limited authority, and 
Studies in the Department and Siate that the States reserved to themselves and 


experiment @ations have added much to 


to the people that great mass of author- 
knowledge diseases of plants and ani- 


of ity and power which related to their indi- 


mals, Dr. Woods said, notably in develop- | vidual, domestic and internal affairs, and 
ment of the liver cure for anemia, in eS-| which was essential to the vitality and 
tablishing that copper apparently is as_ perpetuity of the States, 
necessary as iron in the diet, and in trans- But it is obvious that the Federal Gov- 
formation of invisible, filterable disease’ erment has invaded the States and 
viruses into visible forms usurped authority and power belonging to 
Value of Research pone oe likewise interfered with in- 
a rete — it dividual liberty and superimposed upon 
Research SS Se of on the people and upon the States authority 
a is shomenets a n The Teloashanants not delegated to it. The mission of the 
statement introducing an authorized sum- po see lg oS the eee States 
mary of his address follows in full tex surrender to the Federal Government th¢ 


authority which is theirs 


Effect of War Policies 
The most important problem confront- 
ing the American people is to revivify the 
States and prevent their absorption by the 
Federal Government, to make local life 
real, and to awaken the deadened spirit 


“Scientists are only on the threshold of 
discoveries into the effects on living things 
of the various kinds of radiations—X-rays, 
cosmic rays, radium rays, and the differ- 
ent rays in the sun’s spectrum. Explora- 
tion of the effects of radiation may be ex- 
pected to develop iniormation of almost 


incalculable value, said Dr. A. F. Woods,| Of democracy so that it will lead to virile, 

Director of Scientific Work, United States | intelligent and effective self-government. 

Department of Agriculture, in a radio ad-| Undoubtedly the National Government 

dress today (Oct. 24) in which he re-, during the period of the war formulated 

viewed some recent developments in sci- 4Md executed policies which interfered 

entific research particularly in the State| With individual liberty and encroached 

: upon the authority of sovereign States 

[Continued on Page 3. Column 2.] War always centralizes authority and 

=e ees magnifies the power of the Government 

. The course of the Government un- 

Mr. Hoove r Confers |doubtedly created in the minds of many 

persons misconceptions as to the extent 

> | 01 power possessed by the National Gov- 

On Ne “WwW Cre dit I OOL ernment, and resulted in their attribu- 

ting to it authority to engage in indus- 

- oo ane business pursuits solely within 

i ee os . the domain o! private endeavor, and to 

Has Session W ith Chairman exercise authority belonging exclusively 

Reynolds and Other Bankers (to the States or local communiiies or 
¢ individuals. 

President Hoover conferred at the White; In periods of economic depression, as 

House on Oct. 25 with George M. Reynolds, | Eerets epic’ = corms of gpm 

egg ate aia > e-g9 | ment, if no 1eir foundations, are chal- 

of New York, Chairman of the new $500,-/),.064. We are now confronted with de- 


000,000 National Credit Corporation and 


mands from all parts of the land for leg- 


others regarding the progress of the Or-|isjation and the execution of policies 
ganization |}wWhich ‘are at variance with democratic 

Others who conferred were Mortimer N.| institutions and our form of government 
Buckner, Chairman of the Board of the Fantastic and visionary schemes and 
| New York Trust Company; George L. Har-| plans are urged with fanatical zeal. Com- 
rison, of New York, Governor of the Fed-|Munistic, socialistic and paternalistic pro- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; Ogden L.|8"ams are presented, and demands made 
Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury: | that they be carried into execution It 
: | matters not that many of these sugges- 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal] tions ignore individual rights and the 
Reserve Board, and Henry M. Robinson,’ quties and responsibilities of the States. 
banker of Los Angcles. nor that they are in controvention of posi- 

At the White House it was stated that|tive inhibitions in the Federal Constitu- 
a report was made on the progress of the) tion. 


Corporation. Unfortunately are cursed with a 


Fatalities Show De cline 
In Military Aeronautics 


The Army Air Corps flew 43,964,000 miles 
during the 1931 fiscal year with the low 
fatal accident ratio of 23 planes, involv- 
ing the loss of 26 lives, or a fatality for 
every 1,691,000 miles of flying 

This cuts in half the Air Corps death 
percentage for the fiscal year of 1930, 
when 52 lives were lost in 41 fatal acci- 
dents covering about 35,600,000 miles or 
an average of one death per 684,000 miles 

“These figures,” said Assistant Secretary 
of War F. Trubee Davison, “compare fa- 
vorably with similar statistics covering 
civilian flight operations, especially in! 
view of the fact that the tactical demands 
of military aviation are more severe than 
the problem that faces the nonmilitary 
pilot The; represent a 50 per cent de- 
crease i: fatalities during the 1931 pe- 
riod as compared with 1930, coupled with 
an increase of more than 150 per cent in 
the number of miles flown per fatal acci- 
dent While the current fiscal year has 
produced several unfortunate mishaps, we 
hope to succeed in our efforts to bring 
about a steady annual reduction in fatal 
accidents 
Owing to the scope of the 1931 Field 
rcises, in which some 670 aircraft flew 
many million miles without a single acci- 
dent over all sorts of country and in all 
kinds of weather. as well as the increased 
number of planes and officers on active 
duty, the Air Corps flew 394.186 hours in 
1931 in planes with an average speed of 

111 miles per hour as against 325,057 hours 
in 1930 at an average speed of 108 miles 
an hour. Translating these flying hours 

into days and years, Army Air Corps 

planes put in 45 years of flying time in. kinds to organize for occupational reasons 

1931 as against 37 years in 1930."—Issued| Each of the professions has its own 
/ by the Department of War. organization, and the groups scattercd 


We 


| LtContinued on Page 3, Column 3.) 


Their 
To 


Organization Has Not 


\ ORE than 600,000 women workers in 
. the United States are now organized 
into labor unions of one kind or another, 
according to information received by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor Oct. 24. 

Of these, about 250,000 are affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, it was 
explained. The following additional in- 
formation on women enrolled in labor or- 
ganizations was made available 

Latest siatistics from the 
Trade Union League of America 
an increase in the number of 
workers of union organizations 
estimated that in 1923 there were 250,000 
women members of various trade unions 

Organization of women, however, has 
not been speciacula. When one consid- 
ers that there are approximately 11,000,000 
women employed for wages in the Nation, 
600,000 does not constitute formidable 
number From the Middle Ages, where 
workers formed guilds and associations of 
various kinds, there has been a charac- 
teristic tendency of workers of various 


Women’s 
indicate 
women 

It was 
Exe 
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| land policy 


‘national 


| Forei gn Flotations Federal Subsidies ‘Shipbuilding Falls 


To New Low Level 


Declines in Great Britain and 
Ireland Exceed Those 
In America 


| wort shipbuilding, having declined 
almost 300,000 gross toi.; in the quar- 
ter-year ended Sept. 30, has fallen to a 
level, according to a state- 
ment by the ‘Transportation Division of 
the Department of Commerce published 
in the Oct. 26 issue of Commerce Reports. ' 
Ship construction in the United States, 
it is stated, declined in the third quarter 
about 40,000 gross tons, although larger 
decreases in Great Britain and Ireland 
permitted the United States to retain sec- 
ond place by a margin of only about 150,- 
000 tons behind these two countries, as 
compared to a margin of 900,000 tons at 
this time last year. Shipbuilding one year 
ago was over 1,000,000 gross tons in excess 


of construction now, it is explained 
(The statement issued by the De- 
partment is printed in full text on 
page 6.) 


Secretary Hyde Calls 
Conference on Policy 
For Land Utilization 


Railway Officials, 
and Mortgage 
Officers, and 
Will Attend 


A three-day conference of bankers, rail- 
way Officials, officers of insurance and 
mortgage companies, farmers, and others 
to formulate a national program of land 
utilization has been called by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, the 


Insurance 
Company 
Farmers 


| Department of Agriculture announced Oct. 


tax delinquency, 
and other 
Secretary 


24. Submarginal land, 
farm abandonment, mortgages, 
problems will be considered, 
Hyde said. 

“Many of the emergency problems now 
confronting agriculture are directly due to 
the lack of sound land policy,” Mr. Hyde 
said. “The situation calls for the united 
effort of farmers, business men, and Fed- 
eral and State officials in developing a 
that will contribute to eco- 
stability and the conservation of 
resources.” The Department's 
follows in full text: 

Policy to Be Studied 

& three-day conference on agricultural 
luc, itilization has been called by Secre- 
tary o. Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde for 
Nov. 19 to 21 at Chicago. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities is 
joining him in this call 


nomic 


statement 


The conference will consider essential 
steps toward a national policy of land 
utilization, and the bearing of such a 


policy on problems now confronting agri- 
culture. Submarginal land, tax dclin- 
quency, farm abandonment, 
debtedness, foreclosed farm lands, and 
other immediate problems also will be dis- 
cussed, Secretary Hyde announced. 

“The Department of Agriculture has 
long felt the need for a land policy con- 
sistent with the outlook for American ag- 
riculture,” Secretary Hyde said, “and has 
from time to time suggested the broad 
outlines of such a policy. The time is 
particularly opportune for such a confer- 
ence, for many of the emergency prob- 
lems now confronting agriculture are di- 
rectly due to the lack of a sound land 
policy. 

Panacea Not Expected 

“Consideration will be given to ways and 
means of dealing with the problems of 
submarginal farming areas, as well as 
problems of regional adjustment in areas 
of good land. In both good and poor 
farming areas farmers are confronted with 
the necessity for extensive readjustments 
in farm organization, credit and taxation 

“We expect no panacea to result from 
this conference. But we hope through a 
pooling of ideas to make substantial prog- 
ress in formulating a program that will 
deal with our most pressing land prob- 
lems We must coordinate more effec- 
tively existing Federal and State agencies 
and resources if we hope to solve these 
problems The situation calls for the 
united effort of farmers, business men, and 
Federal and State officials in developing 
a land policy that will contribute to eco- 
nomic stability and the conservation of 
national resources.” 

Farmers, bankers, railway 
surance and mortgage 
and others will be represented at the 
conference, as will members of the Land 
Grant College Association, representatives 
of the Depariment of Agriculture, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and State agricultural 
officials 


officials, in- 
company officers, 


W omen Workers in Labor Unions 


Are Found to Number 600 Thousand 


Been Spectacular, According 


Labor Department, in Sjfite of Steady Increase in 
Feminine Membership of Various Groups 


throughout the Nation pyramid in a na- 
tional organization of some kind dealing 
with special interests of the profession. 
These are found among the doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, financiers, undertakers, road 
builders, press representatives, and similar 
groups. 

The first organization of women in 
America dates to 1825, and the first re- 
corded strike by women workers occurred 
in 1828, when a cotton mill in Paterson, 
N. J., changed the dinner hcur from 12 
to 1 o'clock 


In 1833 seamstresses and tailoresses in 
Baltimore organized; in 1935 the Female 
Improvement Society was formed in Phil- 
adelphia by members of the sewing trades 
The shoe binders formed the Female So- 
ciety of Lynn and Vicinity for the pro- 
tection and promotion of temale industry 
A shirt sewers’ union formed in New York 
in 1851, 

The Lowell Female 
sociation’s testimony 
chusetts legislative 
first investigation 
tions. In 1869 


on 


Labor Reform As- 


before the Massa- 
committee led to the 
of adult labor condi- 
the first convention was 
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mortgage in-| 


“Real Progress’ 


Toward World 
Stability Is Seen 


Laval in 
Report 

of Means of 

‘Practical C ooperation’ 


President and M, 
Joint Statement 
Discussion 


Hope I s ixpressed 
In Arms Conference 


Say Maintenance of Gold Stand- 
ard in France and America 
Is Necessary to Economic 
Stability 


Picrre Laval, 
Ministers of 
issued at the 


President Hoover and 
President of the Council of 
France, in a joint statement 
White House Oct. 25, said that while it 
had not been possible for them in the 
short time at their disposal to formulate 
definite programs. that they had been en- 
gaged in the mission looking toward 
speedy economic recovery which the United 
States and France seek, and that real 
progress had been made 

President Hoover and Premier Laval! as- 
serted that it was their purpose that the 
conference for limitation of armaments 
will not fail to take advantage of thke 
great opportunity which presents itself and 
that it will be capable of meeting its true 
mission, namely the organization of a firm 
foundation of permanent peace. 

Both President Hoover and Premier 
Laval recognize, the statement said, that 
prior to the expiration of the Hoover war 
debts holiday, some agreement regarding 
it may be necessary during the period of 
the depression and that the European 
powers should take the initiative at an 
early date 

Stability in Exchanges 

The President and Premier Laval said 
they intended to continue the methods for 
maintaining stability in international ex- 
changes 

“Particularly are we convinced,” said the 
statement, “of the importance of monetary 
stability as an essential factor in the re- 
storation of normal economic life in the 
world in which the maintenance of the 
gold standard in France anG@ the United 
States will serve as a major influence.” 

The statement follows in full text: 

“The traditional friendship between the 
United States and France, the absence of 
; all controversy between our two Governe- 
ments, a record of many events in colla- 
boration toward peace of the world, em- 
| bracing among its recent phases the adop- 
tion of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, render \ 
possible and opportune for the representa 
tives of ou. Governments to explore every 
aspect uf the many problems in which we 
are mutually interested 

“Indeed the duty of statesmen is not to 
overlook any means of practical coopera- 
tion for th ecommon good. This is parti- 
|cularly true at a time when the world 
looks for leadership in relief from a de- 
pression which reaches into countiess 
homes in every larid. Relations of mutual 
confidence between governments have the 
most important bearing upon speeding the 
recovery which we seek. We have en- 
gaged upon that mission with entire frank- 
ness. We have made real progress. 

“We canvassed the economic situation in 
the world, the trend in international rela- 
tions bearing upon it; the problems of the 
forthcoming conference for limitation and 
reduction of armaments; the effect of the 
depression on payments under intergove 
| arnmental debts; the stabilization of in- 
ternational exchanges and other financial 
and economic subjects. 

“An informal and cordial discussion has 
served to outline with greater precision the 
nature of the problems. It has not been 
the purpose of either of us to engage in 
commitments binding our governments, 
but rather, through development of fact, 
to enable each country to act more effec- 


tively in its own field. 
“Itq@s our joint purpose that the con- 
ference for limitation of armaments will 


not fail to take advantage of the great 
opportunity which presents itself and that 
}it will be capable of meeting what in 
reality its true mission, that is the organi- 
zation on a firm foundation of permantnt 
peace. 

“Insofar as intergovernmental 
tions are concerned we 
to the expiration of 
postponement, some agrement regarding 
them may be necessary covering the period 
of business depression, as to the terms and 
conditions of which the two governments 
make all reservations. The initiative in 
this matter should be taken at an early 
date by the European powers principally 
concerned within the framework of the 
agreements existing prior to July 1, 1931. 

“Our vspecial emphasis has been upon 
; the more imporiant means through which 
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obliga- 
recognize that prior 
the Hoover year of 
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Mr. Borah Opposes 
Compact With France 


Declares Any ‘Security’ Accord 
To Be ‘Impossible’ 


A security 
thing of that 


pact with France or 
nature would not be 
proved by the American people and is 

‘impossible”, Senator Borah (Rep.). of 
Idaho, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, stated orally Oct. 24. 

“IT feel we ought to be entirely candid 
with France about the matter of a se- 
curity pact or anything of that nature, as 
I ane it is not possible,” Senator Boran 
sald. 

“I feel very sure that the American peoe 
ple would not approve of it,” he added. 

He said his attitude regarding disarm- 
ament as a prior step to cancellation of 
debts and reparations has not changed. 

There is no doubt that France will have 
to determine for herself the matter of her 
securit’, according to the Senator’s state- 
ment. 

Senator Borah asserted he has received 
several favorable telegrams in reaction to 
the statement he issued on Oct. 23 to 
French correspondents. One of the tele- 
grams, which came from the State Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs of New York, 


any- 
ap- 


said: “Congratulations on your courggeous 
stand.’ 
Senator Borah said he did not wish to 


discuss further the matter ot payment of 
direct and indirect damages, as that ques- 
(tion: is still open to dispute, 
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Utilitarian Practicality Has 
Stereotyped Personality, 
Asserts Assistant Editor 


Of Federal Office 


In spite of strides in American education 
during the last half century the whole 
system now shows a dangerous drift to 
overspecialization and an_ overemphasis 
of the purely physical in life, Dr. Henry 
Ridgely Evans, Assistant Editor of the 
United States Office of Education, stated 
orally Oct. 24 as he retired from 44 years 
of continuous service with the national 
educational agency. Broad scholarship, 
well balanced judgment, and an apprecia- 
tion of the spiritual forces of the universe 
are being neglected he asserted. 

Invention, discovery, and technical mas- 
tery of the Nation through the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry have pro- 
jected a utilitarian practicality in Ameri- 
can education, which in spite of its im- 
portance to an essentially practical people, 
has narrowed scholarship and stereotyped 
personality, Dr. Evans said. The following 
additional information was made avail- 
able by Dr. Evans in his retrospect: 

Foresees Federal Department 

The establishment of scnools of educa- 
tion and the development of professional 
educators, valuable as these innovations 
during the past 25 years have been, tend 
to overemphasize technique, introduce 
vague generalizations and a_ peculiar 
terminology at time baffling. and may re- 
sult in a rigorous and inflexible caste. 

A department of education, because of 
the dignity of education and the need for 
consolidation of all Federal educational 
activities for the concentration of re- 
search and the elimination of duplicity 
and waste, in all probability is inevitable. 
Such a department, however, should func- 
tion in a purely research capacity and 
have a secretary in the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

Education in the United States is es- 
sentially a local problem. Objections to a 
Department of Education are constantly 
raised through a fear that ‘his State func- 
tion may be usurped by the National Gov- 
ernment. So long as the Federal Govern- 
ment confines itself to research, a coop- 
erative service, and guidance when de- 
sirable, there need be no fear of educa- 
tional domination from Washington. 

Grants in aid by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States for education also cause a 
fear that through a department there 
will result a control over local education 
and the imposition from the National Cap- 
ital of uniformity throughout the country. 
However, since education is recognized as 
a local function, there need be no greater 
fear from Federal domination in a depart- 
ment than through the present scattered 
system employed 

Cites Overemphasis 

There is a tendency of the human mind 
to go to extremes. The philosophy of edu- 
cation during the past 50 years has not 
escaped this paradox. Fifty years ago 
education was obsessed by formalism. Sci- 
ence brought experimental investigation 
into education. Education was faced with 
the hard, unemotional, physical aspect of 
the pure sciences. Developments in the 
field of psychology resulted for a time in 
an attempt to put the child under training 
into a physical mould. Overemphasis re- 
sulted in varying shades of behaviorism 
with its mechanical conceptions. 

At the same time there occurred a 
struggle between modernism of education 
and classicism. Latin and Greek 50 years 
ago were prerequisites to entry in prac- 
tically all standard colleges and universi- 
ties. The utilitarian outlook of the prac- 
tical mind struggled against classical sub- 
jects as inappropriate to modern civiliza- 
tion. Hard and rigorou courses laid down 
by pedagogs for centuries underwent a 
pruning. 

Discusses Elective System 

President Eliot of Harvard astounded 
scholarship by becoming the most out-, 
standing exponent of the college elective 
system. Slow getting started, neverthe- 
less because of its democratic implica- 
tions, the movement Spread. In fact the 
extreme went the other way. Electives 
have tended to insure the intellectually 
lazy. Easy courses have been taken irre- 
spective gf the value. Arbitrary concep- 
tions of education and what constitutes 
the educated man came into conflict with 
a nation-wide mania for grinding out 
college degrees. 

As this moment spread, the trend to- 
ward specialization developed. Here too, 
arbitrary courses were set down as pre- 
requisites for post-graduate training, and 
another extreme in education has rorulied. 
Scholarship has been narrowed, the 
physical, the extremely practical, has be- 
come the dominating tendency. As the 
classics have been discarded, and as spe- 
cialists have arisen in great numbers, the 
literary aspect of scholarship has waned. 

The practical trend of American educa- 
tion has minimized the broad outYbok and 
has dulled the national sense of appreciat- 
ing the worth while, whether it be in 
knowledge or in art. 

However, there is a reaction agagnst the 
dominance of the utilitarian phTlosophy 
in the Nation.. The White House Confer- 
ence reports on child health illustrate 
plainly that thought is being given to the 
individual, his capacities, and his possibili- 
ties. Educators are coming to realize that 
there is a limit even to specialization. The 
advances of psychology have proved help- 
ful. The pendulum will swing back some- 
what and _ revive basic philosophical 
pnawledes essential to a well poised intel- 

ect. 

The use of the radio and the develop- 
ment of sound motion pictures for educa- 
tional purposes are inevitable as future 
educational! tools. Through these extra- 
ordinary channls with their multiplicity 
of appeals there rests a great opportunity 
for quickening education, stimulating 
scholarship, and broadening human con- 
ceptions. 


Grain Sowings in Russia 
Are Less Than Last Fall 


Fall grain sowings in Russia up to Oct. 
15 were slightly more than _ 82,000,000 
acres, or 78 per cent of the plan, ane 
were 82 per cent of the Fall acreage last 
year, according to a cable to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made available 
Oct. 24. 

Sowing in North Caucasus, Crimea, 
Ukraine, and Middle Asia was unsatis- 
factory, with completion of the plan in 
doubt, according to the cable. Procuring 
of grain in the first 10 days of October 
reached only 14 per cent of the plan for 
the month, it was added. 


Promotion of Home Repairs 
By Communities Is Urged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


our intention to make a blanket recom- 
mendation. Whether such a campaign 
would fit the employment program of a 
specific locality must be decided by the 
locality.’ 

“The organization’s recommendation is 
contained in a special bulletin which has 
been sent to community civic, welfare 
and business groups throughout the coun- 
try. Cailing attention to the potential 
effectiveness of the campaigns, it offers 
suggestions for organizing them and sets 
forth several illustrations of such seom- 
munity effort. The title of the bulletin 
in omen y Home-Modernizing Cam- 
paig®s to Stimulate Employment and Bus- 
iness.’ Copies may be obtained from the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief, 1734 New York Avenue, N., W., 
Washington, D. C., without charge.” 
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Grade Crossings 
Being Eliminated 


Federal Funds Are Used by 
Various States to Reduce 
Accident Toll 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, Federal funds were used in the 
elimination of 683 grade crossings on the 
Federal-aid system, according to the Bu- 
ceau of Public Roads. 


One hundred and eighty-five of these 
eliminations were made by the erection 
of structures so that the highways passea 
over or under the railroad and 498 were 
eliminated by highway relocation so’as to 
avoid the necessity of a crossing. 


Since 1917 a total of 5,583 grade cross- 
ings have been eliminated on Federal-aid 
projects—1,212 by grade separations and 
4.371 by relocations. 

Texas heads the list of grade-crossing 
eliminations since 1917 with 590, followed 
by Minnesota with 349, Georgia 288, Wis- 
tonsin 245, South Carolina 218, Iowa 217, 
Kansas 214, and Alabama 211. 


Elimination of grade crossings is re- | 
garded bv the Bureau of Public Roads as | 
che only positive means of reducing tn. 
heavy toll of human life taken annually | 
at points where highways and railways | 
cross. The various protective aevices, in- 
cluding gates and watchmen, though nec- 
essary until eliminations can be effected, 
do not afford adequate protection on! 
heavily traveled roads.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Menace to Health 
Foreseen in Lower 
Standard of Living 


Red Cross Fears Deficient 
Diet and Lack of Medical 
Care May Be Felt by the 
Nation for Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


other types of home visits, which tend to 
relieve the burden of illness, check chil- 
dren’s epidemics, and frequently provide 
contact with other social agencies which 
relieve tragic family conditions due to 
unemployment. 

“The report states that deaths incident | 
to childbirth took a toll of 16,000 Ameri- 
can mothers last year. ‘It remains for 
a local agency, such as the Red Cross 
chapter, working in partnership with its 
local and State departments of health, to 
penetrate the hills and dales to carry the 
message of instruction and advice and to 
make arrangements for decent nursing and 
medical c ‘e during the prenatal and con- 
finement periods,’ the report says. ‘If such | 


{a personal contact could be made with 


every prospective mother, it is probable 
that at least 10 out of every 16 now lost 
could be saved,’ 

“Red Cross public health nurses aid 
materially in cutting down the epidemics 
of childhood, through their cooperation 
with school authorities, medical agencies 
and State and local health departments 
in immunization campaigns against 
diphtheria and other diseases. These 
public health nurses made 1,338,000 visits 
to or in behalf of individuals in the year 
ended June 30, 1931, and inspected 1,017.- 
517 school children. 

Home Nursing Methods 

“Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, 
another health service of the Red Cross, 
which teaches simple home nursing meth- 
ods, sanitation and care of infants or in- 
valids, reached 56,300 persons during the 
year and since 1914 has issued its cer- 
tificates to 612,000 persons who took the 
course in its entirety. 

“Almost 4,000 classes were conducted 
during the year by the Nutrition Service, 
in which proper food selection and habits | 
and preparation were taught to mothers 
and school teachers. More than 127,000 
children were given nutrition instruction 
saroush school rooms and personal con- 
act. 

_ “Through the First Aid and Life Sav- | 
ing Service, where preventive measures | 
against accident and sickness are stressed, | 
more than a half million people were | 
reached last year with expert instruction 
in first-aid measures. First aid-certifi- | 
cates were issued to 72,255 and 62,693 life 
savers were enrolled. 
Number of Drownings 

“In the last 10 years there has been no 
marked change in the number of drown- 
ings in our country, the report states. 
‘The number has fluctuated within narrow 
limits, always staying in the general neigh- 
borhood of 8,000 annually. In view of 
the tremendous increase in the number | 
who frequent the water, there is appar- 
ently a great reduction in the rate of 
drownings. Even so, the number is still | 
entirely too high. From May to Septem- 
ber drowning is one of the four chief 
causes of accidental death in the United | 
> + te In the main, this represents young | 
ife—a 
mitted.’ 
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Transcript of Mr. Borah’s Interview 
With Visiting French Newspapermen 


| 


| Chairman of Senate Foreign Relations Committee Says He 
Favors Debt Cancellation, Including Reparations, and Re- 
vision of Certain Treaties 


. 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
;- Relations, in an interview with French 
jand American newspaper correspondents 
Oct. 23, declared himself in favor of com- 
plete cancellation of interallied wartime 
and post-war debts, provided that Ger- 
man reparations also were cancelled. He 
‘also said that he believed nothing would 
be accomplished in the way of world dis- 
armament until revision of certain treaties 
iis accomplished, notably the Treaty of 
| Versailles. 

(A summary of Mr. Borah’s statement 
was printed in the issue of Oct. 24.) _ 

Senator Borah made it clear to his 
auditors that his views as stated were his 
own and not necessarily those of the Sen- 
ate as a whole. 

A stenographic transcript of the in- 
terview prepared by an Official stenog- 
rapher of the Senate at the request of 
Senator Borah, follows in full text: 


Declares Himself Opposed 


To Guarantee of Intervention 


Mr. Borah—I am glad to have a visit 
from you gentlemen, of course, and, if I 
can, will answer any questions submitted 
to me. 

Reporter—I am sure that there would 
be a thousand questions to ask you, but 
the newspaper men do not know just 
which is the most important. / 

Mr. Borah—I will leave that to their 
judgment. 

Reporter—Will you give us an accurate 
idea of the sentiment of the Senate with 
regard to foreign, entanglements, or, to 
be more precise, a guarantee of inter- 


vention? 


Mr. Borah—I would not want to under- 
take to speak for the Senae. 

Reporter—But I mean personally. 

Mr. Borah—Personally, I am not favor- 
able to any intervention of any kind, 
under any circumstances. Whether that 
represents the views of the Senate or not 
I could not say. J 

Reporter—But with regard to disarma- 
ment; you are in favor of disarmament 
by the Continental countries, — 
France. But suppose she thinks she 
would be running into danger if they 
were asked to disarm. You think they 
do not run any danger of attack? 

Mr. Borah—Of course, I expect France 
to determine for herself how far she can 
afford to disarm, and I shall not find 
fault with her judgment. My opinion 1s 
that there is not going to be any disarma- 
ment by Europe until things are changed 
considerably. 

Reporter—Changed by measure taken? 

Mr. Borah—I think changes will take 

lace; whether that can be uous about 

y reason of a program of specific under- 
taking or not it is pretty difficult to say. 


Terms Situation 


In Orient ‘Ominous’ 


Reporter—You do not think Geneva will 
accomplish anything in February? , 

Mr. Borah—I hope so, but I do not think 
it looks very bright. The Oriental situa- 
tion, is rather ominous, I think, for a dis- 
armament conference. a. 

Reporter — In what direction do you 
think the changes will have to come about 
before there can be disarmament? 

Mr. Borah—To begin with, I think there 
will have to be some changes-in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

Reporter—To reestablish the German 
Army on the basis on which it was before 
the war, or to keep it within the limita- 
tions of the Versailles Treaty? 

Mr. Borah—I did not have in mind the 
proposition of a change with reference to 
the armies so much. You want me to 
speak frankly? 

Several gentlemen—Surely. 

Mr. Borah—I do not think that you are 
going to get any disarmament in Europe 
so long as certain conditions which arise 
out of the Versailles Treaty, continue to 
exist. That is just my opinion, 3,000 miles 
away. 

Reporter—Right; but at any precise 
oint—revision of frontiers, for instance? 
Mr. Borah—Yes. 

Reporter—Where? 

Mr. Borah—The Polish Corridor, for 
instance. And there is Hungary. She is 
divided into five parts, and so long as she 
is divided that way, they will keep their di- 
vision by force of arms. You cannot ex- 
pect Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania to disarm while a part of the 
territory which they have is in dispute. 


Pp 


Sees No Instrument 
To Change Treaty 


Reporter —Senator, what about this 
theory which is proposed at Geneva, at al- 


tual assistance of various nations in case 


such as| 


| The World Court could do nothing except 
}construe it. It could not modify it, it 
could not change it. 

Reporter—Is there not an article in the 
League Covenant, Article 19, I believe, 
which provides that, if some of the ar- 
ticles of the peace treaty are unbearable, 
a revision can be made through the 
League of Nations? Of course, it has to 
be proved that it is unbearable. 

Mr. Borah—Yes. 


Reporter—And in the meantime is it 
not possible, while these cases are being 
worked out slowly, to achieve a structure 
of mutual assistance in case of an ag- 
gression? 

Mr. Borah—But the aggression will al- 
ways consist of a challenge to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty under thg present condi- 
tions. 


Opposes Establishment 
Of Peace by ‘Force’ 

Reporter—Absolutely, and until it is 
| gradually changed by mutual consent, is it 
‘not possible, in your mind, to achieve 
|} something of the kind? 

Mr. Borah—No, 1 do not think it is pos- 
sible. I cannot see it. You speak about 
the League modifying the treaty. 

Reporter—Yes. 

Mr. Borah—Of course, the League could 
not modify the treaty without the consent 
of the respective nations. 

Reporter—Absolutely. 

Mr. Borah—So you get back to the prop- 
osition of whether the nations themselves 
are in a position or are willing to modify 

| the treaty. 

Reporter—Absolutely. 


Mr. Borah—I think you will all agree | 
with me that the nations in Europe are 


not prepared now to make any modifica- 
tion. 

Reporter—That is why we are hoping 
for disarmament, only when these modifi- 
cations are made. 
long time, while if we were building up at 
present a structure of mutual assistance 
|iIn case of aggression, we would be more 
| sure to maintain peace. 

Mr. Borah—You might have peace by 
sheer force, but you would not have that 
|peace which is based upon contentment, 
the people satisfied that justice has been 
|}done. You would not have that kind of 
peace. The other peace requires arma- 


ments, because the peace exists by reason | 


of the fact that vast armies are in the 
field to attack an aggressor. 

Reporter—I think that 
try the force of 


in this coun- 
public opinion 


to prevent any recourse to arms, is it not? 
Mr. Borah—In this country? 

Reporter—Yes. 

Mr. Borah—Oh, yes. 

Reporter—In case it should be possible 
to give teeth to the Kellogg pact—what 
{kind of teeth I may ask you later on—do 
jyou think something of that kind might 
| be achieved? 

Mr. Borah—Before I would discuss that 
I would want to know what you mean 
by “teeth.” 

Reporter—Senator, that i what I was 
going to ask you, whethe? you thought 
there was any possibility of giving a more 
ang force in practice to the Kellogg 
pact. 

Mr. Borah—You people had plenty of 
teeth the other day in the Covenant of 
the League, but you did not dare to show 
| your teeth with reference to Japan. This 
question of using force as a peace propo- 
sition has never appealed to me at all. 
If we have not reached the stage where 


nations are willing to reason out disputes, | 


to meet and discuss in a peaceful way and 
settle their controversies in a peaceful 
way, we have not reached the time when 
; we may expect disarmament. 

Reporter—What is your view about the 
use of economic pressure in case of a vio- 
lation of the Kellogg pact? 

Mr. Borah—I did not quite catch your 
question. 

Reporter—What are your views as to 
the possibility of using economic pressure 
against an aggressor? 


Says Economic Pressure 


Equals Declaration of War 


Mr. Borah—I think economic pressure in 
, these days is the same as a declaration 
of war. It inevitably leads to war. For 
instance, suppose we take the Japanese 


situation and undertake to apply economic | 


pressure at the prese time. I think it 
| would be-just the same as a declaration 
|of war in the mind of Japan. 

| Reporter—It would not require a reso- 
|lution of Congress. Perhaps if We had 
|a@ treaty saying we would not supply goods 
to the aggressor it would not require a 


declaration of war in order to carry out 
waste that should not be per-|most every session, of a structure of mu- that treaty. | 


Mr. Borah—But wars are carried on 


“The Red Cross also maintains an en-|of aggression, as being the first step to| these days without a declaration of war. 


rollment of graduate nurses who meet Red | 
Cross nursing standards. 
shows 37,574 nurses, of whom 29,200 are 
available upon call for emergency service. | 
They form a reserve ‘ i 
Navy oe Corps, as well as for Gov-| 
ernment nursing services, ¢ in cas 
cenmens 5 uring Services, and in case of | 

a pidemics, or great emergencies. 

“These health services of the American | 
Red Cross were operated at 
last year of $384,725. 
from the» membe 
tional organizatio 
the period of the 
Nov. 11 to Nov. 26. 


_ They are supported | 
rship funds of the na-| 


further disarmament? Do you think a 
soon? 


Mr. Borah—A structure of that kind 


stantially and completely the Versailles 
Treaty. That means making eternal the 
status quo. 

Reporter—-No, because there are legal or 


be brought into force. ‘ : 
Mr. Borah—What legal instrument is 
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Reporter—But what we are after is the 


This enrollment! structure of that kind can be achieved prevention of war, a declaration of war; | 


and economic pressure, if that can’ stop a 
declaration of war, is something to look 


for the Army and|simply means nailing down more sub-) forward to, is it not? 


Mr. Borah—lI do not think it would stop 
it. It might. If some helpless nation, 
|some powerless nation, were involved, I can 
jimagine you could put on economic pres- 


a total cost| diplomatic changes which may gradually | sure, which would bring it to time over-| 


night. You might even put on financial 
pressure, which has been done at times, 


n which are obtained at! there now which could possibly effectuate | and bring it to time. But take the leading 
,2nnual roll call from!a change in the Versailles Treaty? There | nations, the strong nations like the United | 
lis not any they could possibly touch it.) States or Great Britain or France or Italy 


or Japan, and economic pressure would 
mean war. 

Reporter—Therefore, they would stop 
their act of violation of the peace condi- 
tions which we are talking about if they 
knew that economic pressure of a definite 
character would be applied against them 
in case they do something which the 
other nations, or one of them, consider a 
violation of the peace condition. I think 
that even that threat would stop them. 


Declares Disarmament 


Is Only Symptom of Disease 


Mr. Borah—I think I hold a different 
opinion from that. 
| Reporter—That is what I wanted you 
|to say. You spoke about the Polish cor- 
|ridor, which is a very vital question in 
|France on account of the relation of 
France to Poland. I was wondering what 
substitution you would suggest to guaran- 
| tee Poland's access to the sea. 
Mr. Borah—I am not sufficiently fa- 
|miliar with the physical conditions there 
to determine what arrangement could be 
made, and I do not know whether it can 
be changed, but I do say this, that in my 
opinion while conditions continue, you are 


to continue. It may be that there is not 
any solution except that; I do not under- 
take to say, because I do not know. But 
it is perfectly clear to me that while that 
|condition does continue, we might just 
as well quit talking about disarmament. 

Reporter—Do you not think there 
entirely too much emphasis placed 
disarmament today? 

Mr. Borah—-Lip service, yes. 

Reporter—I mean in view of the world 
;}economic and financial situation, is not 
the important thing. the crying need, 
something entirely different? 

Mr. Borah—I think disarmament is a 
very important factor; but I do think 
that disarmament is rather a symptom of 
the disease than the disease itself. 


is 
on 





We may wait for a} 


is | 
considered as strong enough, if it is united, | 


Reporter—I mean budgetary reduction. 


[generally discussed. 

very little, in the opinion of most eco- 
nomists. 

Mr. Borah—I think it would accomplish 
very little, I do not say I would oppose it, 
I say it does not appeal to me, because, 
it does not seem to me to mean very 
much. 

Reporter—That is the furthest point, I 
think, to which Europe would conceivably 


go. 

Mr. Borah—You speak of budgetary re- 
ductions; if it were necessary to prepare 
for war by adjusting the machinery of 
war and so forth. They could be just 
about as well prepared under 25 per cent 
as they could under what they have. 

Reporter—Does it not seem to you that 
security is a necessary condition of com- 
mercial and financial confidence? 
| Mr. Borah—I do, but I think the basic 
| proposition of security is a sense of jus- 
) tice among the people of Europe as to the 
| boundary lines, and so long as a sense of 
injustice prevails, you will not have the 
basic proposition upon which you build 
security. 

Reporter—Do you not think that justice 
as conceived by others might be different 
from what we consider justice in France? 
Everybody asks for “justice,” which may 
mean selfishness. 

Mr. Borah—I concede that proposition, 
that you people have a situation which 
you must judge for yourselves. But I do 
not think France is very much interested 
in the Polish corridor except in connec- 
tion with their interest in Poland, which 
a out of an alliance made with Po- 
and. 

Reporter—Senator, in reference to the 
economic conditions in the world, do you 
think that debts between governments 
have a great deal to do with them? ce 

Mr. Borah—Yes, I think they have 
great deal to do with them. I think rep- 
arations and the international debts are 
|very important factors in this economic 
situation, and I would realize that to- 
morrow morning reparations and interna- 
tional debts were to be wiped out, the 
psychological effect would be tremendous. 
Reporter—Would you advocate an abso- 
lute cancellation of debts and reparations? 
Mr. Borah—I would, yes. 


Favors Cancellation 


Of Reparations in Entirety 

Reporter—Would you consider a special 
treatinent for the unconditional annuities 
under the Young plan? 

Mr. Borah—Tnere might be some argu- 

ent for that, but I have in mind can- 
cellation of reparations in their entirety, 
and cancellatin of international debts in 
their entirety. 
| Reporter—That would be the solution 
you would advocate? 

Mr. Borah—I am not advocating it. I 
simply say that, in my opinion, those things 
stand in the ways of economic recovery, 
and that if reparations are cancelled, 1 
would be perfectly willing, in my humble 
capacity, to advocate the cancellation of 
our debts. 

Reporter—In case of a solution which 
woulda cancel allethe debts, and_the re- 
parations—less the unconditional annui- 
ties— 

Mr. Borah—I would not consider 
cancellation. 

Reporter—You would not allow any sum 
tor war damages in Belgium and France? 

Mr. Borah—I have oiten thought that 
if reparations had in the first piace been 
confined to direct damages, tney could 
have been justified, ana France would 
nave had damages for her injuries, and 
Belgium would nave had, and that could 
have been well justified. My understand- 
ing is that that would have been very sat- 
|isiactory to Germany. But there were cer- 
tain nations which did not have any direct 
damages; but had what they conceived to 
be indirect damages. So they unloaded 
those indirect damages, and made an im- 
possible situation. 1 think France should 
maye been compensated for her direct 
damages, and Belgium should also. have 
been so compensated, but I am not so sure 
now that, on account of the fact we have 
| thrown them together, it is possible to do 
| it. 
| Reporter—The unconditional fraction of 
the reparations, as I understand it, is in- 
tendea to cover those direct damages. 

Mr. Borah—I know it is, bui situations 
have changed terrifically. Germany has 
paid a lot of indirect damages. It always 
seemed to me that the inairect damages 
had no place in there. 

Reporter—That was a Bri 
tion. 


the 


tish proposi- 


Foresees No Gain 


From Moratorium 


Mr. Borah—Yes, I know it was. 

Reporter—But the French have paid for 
their direct damages. They still insist 
upon payment. They have paid them in 
the last 10 years. What is your attitude 
toward repaying France for the destruc- 
tion? 

Mr. Borah—In view of the proven facts, 
in view of the amount which has been 
paid by Germany, if the matter could be 
|adjusted so that France could be taken 

sare of and Belgium taken care of in 
ithe direct damages, undoubtedly that 
| would be equitable and just. 
| Reporter—That is very important to 
them. You had better stress that. 

Mr. Borah—To whom? 
| Reporter—To France. 


Another Reporter—Could there then, 


Mr. Senator, be a reconsideration, or a/ 


recalculation; of the unconditional 
| nuities? 

Mr. Borah—Well, really, you are asking 
me for something which requires so much 
detailed information that I could not give 
an intelligent answer to it, I can state a 
principle. As I say, I feel that the ques- 
tion of direct damages ought to have 
been taken care of, and that alone. If 
it is practicable yet, in view of the situa- 
tion, to work out an equitable settlement 
}of it on that basis, I would still be in 
| favor of it. 


an- 


| Reporter—Mr. Senator, that pleases me | 


very much. 
| Mr. Borah—I do not want to offend any- 
body. 
| Reporter—What is your attitude toward 
an extension of the Hoover moratorium? 
Mr. Borah—I think the time is past 
for moratoriums. 
Reporter—You think the time is past? 
Mr. Borah—Yes. 


Says United States Must 


|Consider Europe’s Situation 


| Reporter—But that another solution 
}than that should be found? 
| Mr. Borah—Yes. We have reac 


hed the 


not going to have disarmament in Europe. | time when, if we are going to relieve the | 
It may be that those conditions will have | economic situation, we shall have to cut, | 


instead of push it back for a year or two, 
and destroy the credit of every 
against whom it stands. If we just simply 
push these debts back, and they are ac- 
|cumulating interest and all, 
of the nation is disappearing day by day 
and the confidence of other people in 
the nation; anc I cannot see anything 
to be gained by a moratorium. 

Reporter—Mr. Senator, one of the 
French correspondents here would like to 
|know your answer to this question: How 
do you think America will get out or es- 
| cape from her own econaqmic crisis? 
| Mr. Borah—If I knew that, I would— 
| daughter) 

Reporter—You, would be a great man. 

Mr. Borah—If that question meant to 
bring out the thought as to whether the 


Mr. Borah—That does not appeal to me} United States can escape from her pres- 


at all. 


ent economic condition without taking 


It would accomplish | 


nation | 


the credit | 


Price’ Governs 
Grocer y Buying 


Customers Impelled More by 
Cost of Goods Than by 
Quality 


Slightly more grocery store customers 
|buy by price than buy for quality, ac- 
| cording to a survey of 59 stores made in 
Jaacksonville, Fla., information made 
|public by the Department of Commerce 
| Oct, 24 reveals. 


Seventeen stores reported that their 
customers were governed mainly by price 
| considerations, and eight said their pa- 
|trons wanted quality regardless of price. 
The rest of the stores said their trade was 
jabout evenly divided, according to the 
jinformation. Additional information made 
} available follows: 
| The average volume of telephone or- 
dering wasc 34.18 per cent of the total 
|sales, running much heavier among the 
stores in “good” neighborhoods. One 
store reported that 80 per cent of its 
| business was done by telephone ordering, 
and 17 of the stores practice telephone 
salesmanship. ® 





she can. I think we are economically af- 
fected by the situation in Europe and will 
continue to be, and I think we shall have 
to be interested in it. 

Reporter—Is there not a direct inter- 
dependence between these political prob- 
lems and economic «problems? 

Mr. Borah—No. 

Reporter—Then you see a distinct cleav- 
age between the political and the eco- 
nomic? 

Mr. Borah—I certainly see a distinct 
difference between the economic relations 
; ot nations and their political relationships. 
From George Washington's Farewell Ad- 
dress down that has been the teaching 
to the American people. 

Reporter—And you believe “that applies 
to the present international situation? 

Mr. Borah—Yes. 

Another Reporter—I was about to ask 
a question on the same line, Senator... The 
| French believe that the state of unrest 
| which is maintained by the constant agi- 
tation for revision of treaties has a great 
deal to do with the lack of confidence 
economically, and makes it impossible to 
exchange in a normal way. 

. os 
Discusses Revision 
Of Versaille Treaty 
Mr. Borah—My opinion is that if all 
public men and all newspapers would 
cease to talk about changing the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, it would not change the 
| feelings in the hearts of the people who 
jare affected by it one particle. It is 
| there, just as when Germany took Alsace- 
|Lorraine. You could cease discussing it; 
| but France felt that she had been wound- 
ed, and she never got over it, and justly so. 

Reporter—Mr. Senator, do you not think 
that is a permanent part of the European 
arrangement and that after the Versailles 
Treaty is changed some of the changes 
which will come about will bring the same 
hates, the same difficulties? 

Mr. Borah—Oh, no; I should not think 
so at. all. For instance, if Alsace-Lorraine 
had been restored to you people, it would 
have changed the situation in all Europe. 
You cannot divide a country as you have 
|divided Hungary, and all those countries, 
and undertake to divide a national spirit, 
and do it without a vast amount of 
trouble, and a vast amount of sorrowing 
over it by the people who are affected: 
and it is not a thing that you can sit 
down in a room and write a treaty about 
and end it. : 

Reporter—How is it to be settled—by 
border squabbles? You say you cannot have 
a treaty about it. Some of those na- 
tionalties are no more than 16 years old. 

Mr. Borah—When I say that, I mean 
that the treaty, if it is made, has to con- 
form to the national situation. I do not 
think anybody contends that the Versailles 
Treaty, if it were drawn today, would be 
drawn as it was in 1918. 

Reporter—Do you think it would satisfy 
the inhabitants if Hungary were united 
again? Do you think the Czechs would 
want to be under Hungarian rule? 

Mr. Borah—Well, I think it might not 
be proper; I think there was a condition 
there, existing prior to that time, which 
needed consideration. ; 

Reporter—That is the point. 

Mr. Borah—I am not advocating here 
that any particular boundary be estab- 
lished. For instance, the Czechs ought to 
have their independence and their free- 
dom from the domination of another race, 
and that would have to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Reporter—Do you think the drafting of 
a new treaty, a new international bound- 
ary, at the present time, changing the 
Versailles Treaty, would solve the difficulty. 

Mr. Borah—It would change some of the 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 
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as Received : 
By Mexicans Total 
180 in Six Months 


Sharp Contrast in Number 
Of Admissions and of 
Departures Is Reported 
By State Department 


The departures of Mexicans from the 
United States have exceeded entries by 
39,853 during the first six months of this 
year, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State Oct. 24. This is 
considered due to the Department’s sys- 
tem of curtailing the issuing of immigra- 
tion visas and also because of the depres- 
sion in the United States. 

An authorized summary of the Depart- 
ment’s announcement follows in full text: 
180 Visas Issued 

Information received from the American 
Consul General at Mexico City indicates 
that a total of but 180 natives of Mexico 
received immigration visas for admission 
into the United States during the month 
of September, 1931. As has been the case 
since March, 1930, none of those issugd 
visas were common laborers without pré- 
vious residence in the United States. 

Contrasting sharply with the number of 
Mexicans entering the United States, the 
following information concerning depar'¢ 
ures of Mexicians from the United States 
to Mexico is of interest. On the basis of 
reports received from the American Con- 
sul General at Mexico City, which are 
said to have been obtained from the Mexi- 
can authorities, it may be stated that de- 
partures of Mexicians from the United 
States would appear to have exceeded en- 
tries by 39,853 during the first six months 
of 1931, and by 84,839 during the period 
Jan. 1, 1930, to June 30, 193f. 

From the figures given below, it may 
be seen that the total 180 ineiudes visas 
issued to wives and minor children of 
American citizens, students, ministers of 
religion, professors and Mexicans pre- 
viously resident in the United States. 

For purposes of comparison, figures 
showing the issuance of immigration visas 
to natives of Mexico during July, August 


}and September of the present fiscal year 


are given, with those for the same months 
of the fiscal year 1927-1928, this being 
the last completed fiscal year before ad- 
ministrative measures were put into opera- 
tion under existing law. 
-28 Decrease 
58: 6,490 
5.758 
4,368 
16.616 
ie? 
Unionized Women Workers 


Now Total 600 Thousand® 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


held by the Daughters of St. Crispin, a 
shoe workers’ organization, and this ap- 
pears to be the earliest recorded national 
trade union of women. Women of Bos- 
ton that same year sponsored an eight- 
hour-day movement. 

Women gradually were admitted to 
men's unions which were organized on a 
national scale. The Women’s Trade 
Union League came into being in 1903, 
and by 1920 it was organized in 19 cities 
and contained_membership of 53 trades. 

It is impossible to list all the women 
who have taken an important part in la- 
bor organizations, but a few of those at 
work in recent times may be mentioned. 
In 1870 Augusta Lewis, of New York, was 
elected corresponding secretary of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union. The 
Glove Workers’ International Union has 
had as its president Agnes Nestor; she 
had formerly served as its secretary- 
treasurer, an office later held for many 
years by Elisabeth Christman (now secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Women’s Trade 
Union League). Another woman—Sarah 
Conboy—was, for several years following 
1915, secretarv-treasurer of the Textile 
Workers’ International Union; and in 
1923 Julia O'Connor was president of the 
Telephone Operators’ Department of th 
International Brotherhood of Electric# 
Workers. 

At all times since its formation.a woman 
has been on the board of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ International Union; the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
has had a woman as Officer, several women 
have been on its board, and women have 
been on the board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
appointed, at various times, several women 


September 


Total 
Monthly average. 
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Is Addressed by 
President Hoover 


Chief Executive Says That. 
‘New Mind’ Must Be 
Created Among Nations in| 
Behalf of World Peace 


President Hoover in an address Oct. 25 
declared the marvelous achievements of 
the present age had brought to human 
life the problem of keeping “our physical 
achievements from mastering us and our 
material possessions from controlling us. 

Speaking over the radio in the Cabinet 
room of the White House Executive Of- 
fices to the Methodist Ecumenical Congress 
meeting in Atlanta, Ga., President Hoover | 
appealed to the churches to “help men and 
women everywhere to see that life does 
not consist in the abundance of things. 
that along with devotion to men's physical 
well being must run the eternal purpose 
to keep the soul of the world alive and 
regnant.” 

President’s Remarks 


The address follows in full text: 

I am very happy to speak briefly to the 
representatives of world Methodism as-+ 
sembled in Atlanta. I sincerely regret that 
public duties make it impossible for me 
to accept your invitation to address you 
in person. : 

Your conference meets at a time of 
universal but temporary difficulties. No 
country represented in your body is ex- 
empt-from conditions that are trying and 
difficult. Unemployment walks before you 
as something much more real than a spec- 
tor. It presents not simply an economic 
difficulty but an acute problem for human 
beings. E 

Crime and lawlessness undoubtedly will 
engage your serious attention not simply | 
as problems of law but as problems of 
life. I am sure you have been sobered 
by the state of the world. I am equally 
sure you will not yield to despair or let 
your courage and faith fail. 


Government Limitations 


Governments have their normal limita- 
tions. They must depend largely upon 
churches and schools to create, preserve, 
and increase the spiritual and moral basis 
essential to the life of the States them- 
selves. They must have the cooperation 
of bodies like yours, of all religious faiths 
alike, working in their proper sphere, i 
the making of necessary attitudes and the 
creation of essential human tempers, such 
a sa keen, quick consciousness of human | 
needs and a higlesense of human value. | 

With you lies a great responsibility in 
negation of that spiritual laissez faire— 
that I am not my brother’s keeper. Gov- 








® ernments are tested at last by their at-| 


titudes to the welfare of men and women. 
No thoughtful person in a place of high 
trust can forget the dramatic picture, 
drawn by the Great Teacher, of nations 
being sent away into torment because they 
had neglected the sick, the naked, the 
hungry, and the unfortunate. Hardly any- 
thing in modern civil life is more encour- 
aging than the new human feeling, the 
deep human interest now so widespread 
among governments. ; 

In this devotion to human life they 
gladly recognize the real assistance and 
leadership of the churches, which con- 
stantly hold before theirggovernments the 
ideals of courage and charity, sympathy, 
honor, gentleness, goodness, and faith. The 
governments. know that the life of the 
world can not be saved if the soul of the 
world is allowed to be lost. 

Material Achievements 

The age in which we live has seen 
marvelous material achievements, and we 
cannot tell what new victories and dis- 
coveries lie just ahead of us. But all this 
brings to human life a problem of its 
own—the problem of keeping our physical 
achievements from mastering us and our 
material possessions from controlling us. 

And we must depend upon the churches 
to help men and women everywhere to 
see that life does not consist in the abun- 
dance of things, that along with devotion 
to men’s physical well-being must run the 
eternal purpose to keep the soul of the 
world alive and regnant. 

And I am sure you will let me say that 
the churches in every land must never 


@ ‘fail to help the governments to establish 


and maintain plain, simple righteousness. 

The kinds of evil now rampant in all 
lands are not alone a menace to govern- 
ment. They are destructive to all that 
human life for which governments and 
churches alike exist. All crimes are crimes 
against human interest and welfare. The 
centuries have taught no lesson more 
plainly than that righteousness exalts na- 
tions and evil breaks them down. 

World Peace : 

May I close this brief message with a 
word upon a theme very close to my heart 
and I believe equally close to yours? I 
refer to peace among all men that dwell 
on the earth, to a future free from the 
horrors, the wrongs, and the results of 
wars between nations. It seems strange 
and incredible that after all the centuries 
of man’s experience with war we still 
have to discuss it and to argue against it. 

It seems even more strange that with 
all the crushing burdens resting upon every 
nation because of wars we still make prog- 
ress against them at snail’s pace. The 
nations groan under taxation, people in 
all lands suffer daily from economic de- 
pression, governments are perplexed—and 
yet we go on using incalculable sums in 
evident dread of those that may come 
upon us. A new mind must be made in 
the world on this subject; a new spirit 
must be created within the nations and 
between the nations. And I appeal to 
you as representatives of Methodists every- 
where to unite with all other lovers of good 


@ will and followers of the Prince of Peace 


for the making of human brotherhood, in 
which the peace of God shall prevail in 
the lives of men. 4 vals 

I sincerely thank you for this privilege 
of speaking to you and wish you all the 
richest blessings of earth and heaven. 





Czech Cities to Provide 
For Unemployed Children 


Twelve cities of Czechoslovakia with the 
aid of the government will provide shelter, 
food, and instruction for all boys and 
girls between 14 and 18 years of age who 
are unemployed, it has been announced 
orally at the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. 


Changes Are Announced 
In the Foreign Service 


Changes in personnel of the Foreign 
Service since Oct. 17 have just been an- 
nounced by the Department of State as 
follows: 





Donald F. Bigelow, of St. Paul, Minn., now 
American Consul at Tangier, Morocco, has 
been commissioned Secretary in the Diplo- 


matic Service and designated Second Secre- 
tary of the American Diplomatic Agency at 
Tangier in addition to his consular duty. 

John H. Bruins, of Voorheesville, N. Y., 
American Consul at Southampton and now 
in the United States, assigned Consul at 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Raymond A. Hare, of Goodman, Wis., now 
American Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt, as- 
signed Vice Consul at Paris. 

Frederick P. Latimer Jr., of New London 


Conn., American Vice Consul and Third Sec- | 
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Sweden Protects 


Working Women| 


Special Inspectors See to En- 
forcement of Labor 
Legislation 


Sweden employs special inspectors to 
see that its labor legislation for women 
is being enforced, the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor announced 
in a statement made public Oct. 24. 

The statement, which is one of a se- 
ries published by the Bureau in its re- 
search on standards affecting the em- 
ployment of women in industry, 
marizes the Swedish labor la-vs for women, 
and follows in full text: 


Labor legislation for women workers in | 


Sweden may be classed under three main 
heads: Leave of absence for childbirth, 
employment at night, and conditions of 
employment. 


sum- |} 





No woman may be employed for six 


weeks after confinement and she may ask | pinges upon the rights of the States and 


for leave two weeks before the birth by 
presenting a doctor’s certificate. Time off 
must be allowed for nursing a baby. This 
period of maternity leave is. cared for 
through a system of sickness benefit so- 
cieties which receive State grants for ma- 
ternity aid. 

Employment at night is regulated in 
accordance with the Berne Convention. 
Industrial women must be off duty at least 
11 hours at night and always between 10 
p.m. and 5 a. m. 

All other conditions of employment are 
regulated through factory inspection or- 


ders. The government has power to lay| 
down standard conditions for women' 


workers or to prohibit their employment 
in dangerous or strenuous work. This 
power is administered through 10 fac- 
tory inspectors, one of whom is a woman, 
and 13 assistant inspectors including two 
women assistants. The women inspec- 
tors inspect the whole country in dis- 
tricts where women workers are numerous. 








Further Discoveries 


In Effect of X-ray 
Of Plant Life Seen 


Scientists Only on Verge of 
Truths Concerning Value 
Of Radiation, Says Direc- 
tor A. F. Woods 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Experiment Stations and in the Federal 
Department.” 

An authorized summary of Dr. Woods’ 
address follows in full text: 

A true estimate of the effect of the 
results of research on agriculture can be 
gained only after the lapse of years of 
practical experience. The scientist is not 
a miracle worker but a patient searcher 
after truth, an explorer and investigator 
of nature, a discoverer of ways to control 
natural forces. His material comes from 
exact observation in the fields of all the 
great scientific aspects of nature, viz., 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, ‘biology, 
geology, and mathematicsqand their ap- 
plications in engineering, medicine, agri- 
culture and industry. 


Two Lines of Development 


To really trace the evolution of any so- 
called discovery either in the realm of 
fact or deduction would require excur- 
sions into many fields over long periods 
of time covering contributions by many 
workers. 

From these early observations we have 
two very practical lines of development: 
First, the study of the laws of inherit- 
ance in hybrids These discoveries by 
Mendel, which have been applied in the 
production of many new varieties of plants 
and animals that breed true and have the 
qualities desired—for example, rust-re- 
sistant wheat,  wilt-resistant cottons, 
watermelons, cowpeas, and other crops, 
various disease-resistant potatoes, sugar- 
canes, sugar bétts, etc., cold and drought 
resistant strains of cereals, grains, fruits 
and vegetables. 

Practically every experiment station as 
well as the Department of Agriculture is 
busily engaged in maintaining health, 
yield, and quality of the important crops 
of its region by scientific breeding and 
selection to meet particular requirements 

The other line of development is in the 
artificial production of mutation (inherit- 
able variation) by exposing the reproduc- 
tive cells to X-rays. This form of radia- 
tion was unknown until discovered, more 
or less by accident, by Roentgen in 1928, 
thus opening up an entire new field of 
physics, chemistry, and biology. These 
rew short-wave length rays were found 
to have profound effects on plant and 
animal organisms. Some of them could 
produce in animals disturbances that be- 
haved like cancer. 

The same rays used properly could con- 
trol cancer. They were found to retard or 
stimulate the germination of seeds and 
growth of plant tissues, but most interest- 


| presses the people, limits individual rights, 


|cialistic schemes and governmental pol- | 


} powers, 


Federal Subsidies 


Are Said to Impair 
Integrity of States 


Senator King Asserts That 


Appropriations and Gifts 
Tend to Weaken Whole 


System of Government 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Federal bureaucmacy more powerful, more 
penetrating, more exasperating than that 
which afflicts any country on earth. 
Nearly a million Federal employes operate 
this bureaucratic machine which op- 


interferes with local self-government, im- 


paradoxical as it may seem, while ag- 
grandizing the Federal Government and 
aiding in its usurpatory activities, it sows 
the seeds of socialism. 

In my opinion the integrity of the 
States and the independence of the peo- 
ple, are menaced by the increasingly 
powerful bureaucratic forces operating in 
the Federal Government. They cease- 
lessly struggle to increase their authority | 
and widen the field of operations of the} 
Federal Government. They project so- 


icies derogatory to the sovereignty of | 
the States and hostile to individual rights. 
They seek to increase the number of Fed- | 
eral departments, agencies and _ instru- 
mentalities and to swell the mighty host 
of Federal employes. 


Appeals for Federal Aid 


Appeals are constantly being made for 
the Federal Government to engage in 
activities wholly outside of its delegated 
State officials too often join with | 
the people in appeal for Federal aid in} 
matters that are purely local, ang ex- 
clusively within the authority and com- 
petency of the States. | 


' 

It is a melancholy spectacle to see | 
individuals, local communities and States, | 
come with cap in hand and beg the Fed-| 
eral Government to accept precious rights | 
and powers which belong to them and) 
which they are eager to surrender. Sub- | 
sidies and gifts and bounties given to the 
States by the Federal Government, are, 
in part, responsible for the weakening of 
the States, and the growing authority 
of the Federal Government. | 


It is as treasonable to attack the sov- 
ereignty of a State\as it would be to make} 
war upon the Federal Government. Local | 
self-government lies at the very founda- 
tion of a free country. It is one of the 
most precious of our heritages. It is the 


school in which independence and liberty | 


are reared. It is more than a question of 
States’ rights—it is a fundamental ques- 
tion of political science. 


There is no more important question 
before the American people than that in- 
volved in the preservation of the States 
in all their vigor and power. If they are 
compounded into a general mass; if they 
cease to be sovereign and supreme in their 
domestic affairs, then our form of Goy- 
ernment will perish. 


Air Hazards Lessen 
On Scheduled Lines 


Fatalities 10 Times as Numer- 
ous in Miscellaneous Flying 


The hazard involved in flying on sched- 
uled airlines in the United States during 
the first half of the year was about one- 
tenth the risk incurred in aircra™ opera- 
tions of miscellaneous nature, according 
to a comparison of statistics recently is- 
sued by the Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mileage per fatal accident was more 
than 10 times as great in scheduled air 
transport operations as in miscellaneous 
flying, while the number of fatalities in 
miscellaneous operations was almost 11 
times the total deaths occuring on airlines, 
these statistics show. Further statistical 
information made available follows: 

The extent of miscellaneous flying op- 
erations was more than 100 per cent 
greater than the scope of scheduled opera- 
tions—43,282,595 miles being flown in un- 
classified activity and 20,304,430 miles be- 
ing covered in scheduled service. The 
number of fatalities in miscellaneous op- 
erations was 163, against 15 in scheduled 
operations, however, and the average dis- 
tance flown for each fatal crash was 4,- 
060,886 in scheduled s@rvice but only 397,- 
088 in miscellaneous flying 

The number of persons involved in air- 
craft accidents in scheduled operations 
similarly was approximately one-tenth the 
number involved in crashes of various 
sorts in miscellaneous flying, only 186 per- 
sons being involved in transport accidents 
while 1,755 were involved in miscellane- 
ous flying accidents. The proportion of 


persons escaping injury was_ slightly 
higher in the miscellaneous field, how- 
ever, 71 r cent of the total being un- 


hurt while in scheduled service accidents 
68 per cent was uninjured. 


ing of all, they found to set up mutative eae hase Ce 
changes in plant and animal germ cells. Admiral Rodman Appointed 
Profound inheritable changes may thus > s ‘ 
be produced. How far X-rays may be) On Perry Memorial Group 


used to bring about desired changes must 
await further research. 


Profound Changes Possible 
An interesting point is that short-wave 
length rays of the X-ray type are given 
off by radium and many other radio«ec- 
tive substances, and may be the natural 
cause of mutation in nature. It is a new 
and rapidly field both in physics and bi- 
ology. 
_ By varying the length of exposure to 
light and by modifying the wave lengths 
of the light used or by increasing or de- 
creasing the intensity of the total light, 
such as increasing or decreasing the ultra- 
violet rays, we can produce profound 
changes in time of flowering ane fruiting 
or in the chemical composition, especially 
in the vitamin content of plant tissues. — 
Vitamin is the name given to a group of 
substances found in plants under suitable 
conditions that are essential to growth, re- 
production, and health of animals. In 
fact without them animals can not utilize 
the sugars, starches, proteins, and other 
food elements. The development in this 
field has been so rapid that little is vet 
known of the chemical nature of vitamins. 
Several of them at least are formed only 
junder the influence of specific types of 
| radiation. 


| Results From Past Studies 
| 


Studies in this field have already yielded 
| highly important results. As a result of 
knowledge already gained it is possible to 
select food combinations that greatly in- 
crease resistance to such diseases as tuber- 
culosis and prevent and cure beriberi, 
|scurvy, rickets, xeropthalmia (a serious 
inflammation of the eyelids), pellagra, and 
other diseases due to disturbances in nu- 
trition, brought about by the lack of proper 
vitamins. 

A very large part of this work has been 
done by the experiment stations and th 
Department of Agriculture, especially by 


the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment | 


| Station and by the Wisconsin station. But 
| back of them is a long series ofsresearches 
and observations leading up to their dis- 


retary of Legation at San Salvador, El Sal- | coveries and ahead is a long road leading 
Fg paid a ee See eels assigned to more complete knowledge and there- 
at Tallinn, Esthonia J fore more effective control. : 

Noncarrier Some of these essential qualities of our 

John M. Allison, of Lincoln, Nebr.. clerk in | food materials—vegetables, fruit, milk and 

€ the American Consulate General at Shanghai 'meat—are destroyed or greatly weakened 
China, now in the United States, appointed | by j Sateatond reparation or amare 

American Vice Consul at Kobe, Japan 2y improper prepara preservation 

Francis B. Moriarty, of Washington, D. c.,|}O0f food. Research is pointing out ways 

now American Vice Consul at Paris, France,| to avoid these dangers. It is important 


appointed Vice Consul at Tunis, Tunisia. 


Norris Rediker, of Minneapolis, Minn., now 
clerk in the American Consulate at Sault Ste. 
appointed American Vice Con- 


Marie 


Canada, 
sul at 


Corinto, Nicaragua. 


for the public to get its information on 

these matters from reliable sources and 

not to be misled by food faddists. 
Another important recent development 


President Hoover has appointed Admiral 
Hugh Rodman as a member on the part of 
the United States of the Perry Victory 
Memorial Commission, it has just been 
announced at the White House. 


in the field of nutrition is the discovery 
that copper is apparently as important 
as iron in plant and animal nutrition. In 
certain soils lacking in copper, crops will 
not grow until a trace of available copper 
is added. 

Investigations at the Wisconsin Station 
have shown that copper is necessary in 
animals for red-blood formation and that 
it is largely the copper in liver that makes 
it effective in controlling pernicious ane- 
mia Some other forms of anemia are 
cured by feeding the patients foetal liver 
Just what foetal liver contains that con- 
trols these secondary anemias is not 
known, but is now the subject of investi- 
gations, in which the department is co- 
operating 

The Department and experiment sta- 
tions have in the past few years added 
much to the knowledge of diseases of 
plants and animals caused by ultra micro- 
scopic agents that pass through filters that 
remove ordinary bacteria. 

The important economic aspects of 
these studies lie in the discovery that re- 
sistance to these diseases is an inheritable 
character. Resistant varieties can be se- 
lected and bred. This has been accom- 
plished for sugar cane and potatoes and 
is now in progress for sugar beets. 

An important new development in this 
field was made about the same time in 
the Department of Agriculture and by 
workers :n the Northwestern University 
Medical School, viz., that it is possible by 


use of proper food materials or culture) 


media to change some bacteria into an 


@\invisible filterable form and then from 


this obtain again the visible form. In- 
vestigators at the Northwestern University 


Medical School have been able to do this | 


with the organisms involved in several of 


the most serious diseases of human beings. | 


It is a new development that has great 


promise of valuable practical use in the} 


control of these diseases. 

In this brief review it has not been pos- 
sible to mention important advances made 
in forestry research, soil and fertility 
studies, waste product utilization, agricul- 
tural exploration and plant introduction, 
agricultural economics and marketing, or 
}in many other fieids essential not only to 
|agriculture but to the general welfare. 
Research points the way of progress and 
is absolutely essential to publc welfare, 








| COMPLETED SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER HUDSON RIVER | 
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The George Washington suspension bridge over the Hudson River, linking upper Manhattan Island with the 
Palisades of New Jersey, has been completed and was formally dedicated and opened to traffic, Oct. 24, at cere- 
monies participated in by the Governor of New York, Franklin Roosevelt, and the Governor of New Jersey, 


Morgan F. Larson. 


The views show the completed structure; on the left is a perspective of the bridge from 


the pier on the New York side to the terminal in New Jersey; on the right is seen the floor of the bridge 


with its arrangement for traffic mo 


vement. The photographs are from 


the files of the Port of New York 


Authority, which has had charge of the construction and will direct its future operations. 


State Constitution 
To Be Rewritten 
In North Carolina 


Commission Holds Its First 
Session for Considera-| 
tion of Proposals to Be | 
Submitted 


RaeicH, N. C., Oct. 24 
The North Carolina Constitutional Com- 
mission, provided by the 1931 General 
Assembly to make a study of the State's 
Constitution and suggest changes or a re- 
draft of the Constitution to the 1933 Gen- 
eral Assembly, and named by Governor 
Gardner, met in its initial meeting in 
Raleigh Oct, 22, organized and began 
preparations for the duties imposed 
| upon it. 
The Commission is composed of Chief 
| Justice W. P.,Stacy, of the North Caro- 
}lina Supreme Court, who was named as 


chairman; Judge John J. Parker, Char- 
lotte, of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fourth District; Judge Mi- 
chael Schenck, Hendersonville; Allen J. 


| Maxwell, Raleigh, State Commissioner of 


Revenue; Major George Butler, Clinton, 
lawyer; Burton Craige, Winston-Salem, 
lawyer; J. O. Carr, Wilmington, lawyer; 


Representative Lindsey Warren, Washing- 
ton, N. C.,,and Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
publisher. 

“North Carolina,” Governor Gardner said 
in addressing the Commission, “is the 
only southern State which has not sub- 
stantially rewritten the Constitution 
adopted by it or forced upon it in the 
reconstruction era following the war be- 
tween the States. Throughout my public 
life I have observed the limitations placed 
upon the General Assembly and upon our 


organized government in serving inti- 
mately the present needs of the people 
because of the restrictions of our Con- 


stitution. 

“Our Constitution, written 63 years ago 
when North Carolina was a broken, im- 
poverished, agricultural State, does not, 
of course, adequately serve the economic, 
industrial, social and governmental life 
that we have been developing since 1900. 
As you know, practically all efforts in re- 
cent years partially to reconstruct the 
Constitution by amendment have been 
unsuccessful. 

“The present Constitution contains too 


‘Real Progress’ Toward 
World Stability Is Seen 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the efforts of our governments could be 
exerted toward restoration of economic 
stability and confidence. Particularly we 
are convinced of the importance of mone- 
tary stability as an essential factor in the 
restoration of normal economic life in the 
world in which the maintenance of the 


gold standard in France and the United | 


States will serve as a major influence 

“It is our intent to continue to study 
methods for the maintenance of stability 
in international exchanges 

“While in the short time at our 
posal it has not been possible to formulate 
definite programs, we find that we view 
the nature of these financial and economic 
problems in the same light and that this 
understanding on our part should serve to 
pave the way for helpful action by our 
respective governments.” 


Larger Turkey Supply 
Is Shown This Season 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


quite general that the quality of the tur-| 
good. | 


key crop this year is unusually 
While reports as of Oct 1 indicated that 
the proportion of the crop that will be 
ready for market by Thanksgiving this 
year will be larger than last year, growers 
in the western commercial production 
areas reported a growing tendency to hold 
more of their birds for late markets. 

Reports point to a continuation this 
year of the tendency for turkey produc- 
tion to shift from small farm flocks to 
more commercialized flocks both on gen- 
eral farms and on specialized poultry 
farms, with the number of farms raising 
turkeys decreasing but with the number 
of large scale producers increasing. 


— “oe 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 24, 1931 

9:00 a. m.—President Hoover and 
Pierre Laval, President of the Council 
of Ministers of France, were photo- 
graphed together on the White House 
grounds. 

9:30 a. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, and Ogden L. Mills, 
Undersecretary of Treasury, called in 
connection with the President's confer- 
ences with Premier Laval. 

11:20 a. m. to 12:45 p. m.—-The Presi- 
dent and Premier Laval conferred at the 
White House. 
| 3:00 p. m.—The President received the 

French newspaper correspondents ac- 

companying Premier Laval, and the 

/ashington newspaper correspondents. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 





many and too rigid restrictions upon the 
legislative, the executive, and the judi- 
cial branches of our Government in serv- 


ing the public good. Under its cumber- 
some limitations we oftentimes can not 
enact legislation which the best thought 
of the General Assembly would indicate. 

“Furthermore, the Constitution is char- 
acterized by specific particularities, by 
legislative exactness, instead of being 
based upon general guiding principles. 
This is true to such an extent that the 


! 
| particular prohibitions have in large 
;measure come to defeat their own pur- 
; pose. There have grown up so many 
| Ways and means of avoiding these re- 
| Strictions that in some instances they 
| cease to be restrictions at all. In other 
| words, though the letter of the Consti- 
tution may be obeyed, its reason and its 
| Spirit are largely and sometimes wholly 
disregarded.” 

The Commission was directed 


; in the 
resolution creating 


it to report to the 


'1933 Legislature. 


National Groups 
| Pledge Support 


| 


| 


To Relief Plans 


President's Organization 
Says Response From All 
Fields of Activity Has 
Been Generous 





_National organizations having a com- 
bined membership. of millions of people 
are mobilizing to carry out unified relief 
programs, the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief announced Oct. 24, 
and the response received from these 
groups leaves no doubt that “America is 
determined to do the job that lies ahead.” 

Religious, cHaracter-building, economic, 
professional, labor, and agricultural asso- 
ciations are among the many national or- 
ganizations which have responded to the 
call for assistance sent out by the Organ- 
ization, according to the statement which 
follows in full text: 

The virtually unanimous response re- 
ceived by the Committee on Cooperation 
with National Groups and Associations 
leaves no room for doubt that the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief will have the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of all groups in its effort to promote 
unified action to meet the relief problem 
incident to unemployment during the come 
ing Winter. . 

Full Cooperation Pledged 


_ Assurance of full cooperation have come 
from a wide variety of groups, including 
churches, fraternal orders, commercial 
and business associations, labor, agricul- 
tural and service organizations, character- 
building groups and many others. Letters 
received by Eliot Wadsworth, chairman of 


the committee, pledge cooperation all 
along the line. 

The combined memberships of these 
cooperating organizations runs well into 
the millions. They have been active both 
nationally and through their local units 
in the general effort to meet the problem 
growing out of unemployment. The aim 
of the President’s Organization is to make 
these activities even more effective by 
stressing the importance of unified effort 
in each community in the matter of mobi- 
lizing relief resources, the wise administra« 
tion of relief, and the promotion of eme 
ployment in all practicable ways. 

In the religious and character-building 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.} 
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public washroom in our Cleveland house was momen- 
tarily deserted. Sam, the porter, was busy arranging 
orderly stacks of white, spotless towels on the marble 
shelf that runs the length of the mirrors. As he came 
to the end of the shelf, he noticed a gleaming object 
lying on the washbowl. 

It was a watch — a very handsome strap watch. 
“Hot ziggity,” exclaimed Sam to the other porter, 
“look what somebody left!’ And then he hustled up 
the stairs and turned it over to an assistant manager. 

Receiving lost valuables was not a new experience 
for the assistant manager. Pocketbooks, jewelry, furs 
were frequently eft in the public parts of the house. 
Restoring them was easy. A worried owner appeared, 
identified the missing article, and retrieved his pos- 
session with a sigh of relief. 

The assistant manager placed the watch in one of 
the hotel safe deposit boxes, expecting any minute 
to sce a distracted gentleman rush up and ask, 
“Have you found my watch?” 

But no one called to claim the missing watch. No 
one telephoned. No one wrote in. 

Days passed. The watch was given into the cus- 
tody of the auditor. Though he examined it carefully, 
he could find no mark of identification. So he took a 
sharp knife and opened the inner case. There, in 
clear engraving, the auditor read: “T. O. Thackrey 
— New York Telegram.” 

It was exceedingly simple after that. A communi- 
cation with the Telegram informed us that Mr. 
Thackrey had been its editor, but had resigned to 
accept a similar position on the Shanghai Evening 
Post, and that the watch was probably the one pre- 
sented by colleagues when Mr. Thackrey went away. 

We promptly sent the watch, insured, to its 





owner in Shanghai, and, promptly, received his 
reply. It read in part: 


“I received the watch in very good condition, after 


having given up all hope of ever finding it again... 
although the act of finding a watch and tracing down 
the owner is a most unusual thing, it was ‘simply 
what [ would have expected of the Statler organiza- 
tion... it is typical of the great lengths to which 
every Statler employee with whom I have come in 


contact will go — far beyond the literal requirements 


of the word service. 


Mr. Thackrey’s appreciation of our efforts made 
us very happy. But what pleased us nfore was the 
privilege of serving a Statler guest — one who was 
not that day registered in the hotel. 


So here you have another incident from the Statler 
Service Records. There are thousands more — and 
the records increase every day as our carefullye 
selected and carefully-trained employees seek every 
opportunity to be helpful. 

For the giving of service is our job, our creed, our 
iife. To it, the Statler Hotels owe the success they’ve 
enjoyed for so many years. Our interpretation of 
service led us to introduce such features as private 
bath, circulating ice water, radio reception, morning 
newspaper under the door — with every room. And 
it led us to pioneer most of the other innovations 


which are now accepted as necessities in a truly 
Modern Hotel. 
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Laundry Owners’ Summary of : New Cases Filed (Customs Union 
On Docket of Supreme Court (Qf America and 


Price Agreement 


Is Held to Be Void 


Fixing of Minimum Rates Is 
Declared by Court to Be 
Restraint of Trade Under 
Common Law Rule 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Haroipd C, BUCKELEW, TRUSTEE, 
v. 
Harry E. MARTENS ET AL. 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. 
No. 10. 

Wo.ser & GILHOELY (JOHN H. YAUCH JR.), 

for plaintiff; JosepH H.« Carr for de- 

fendant 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 19, 1931 


Bopine, J~—A number of Camden 
County laundries entered into a price fix- 
ing agreement providing for a minmum 
price to be changed. hey also agreed 
that if they accepted washing from per- 
sons who solicited the same, they would 
require those persons to charge their 
customers the minimum rate. The agree- 
ment contained a covenant that after 
June 11, 1928, the signatories would not 
transact business with solicitors of laundry 
work unless they had already had_ busi- 
ness dealings with them. «The solicitors 
of laundry work are called in the contract 
by the euphonious term “bob-tails.” The 
contract provided for liquidated damages 
in the event of breach, and to secure the 
payment thereof a nonnegotiable demand 
note for $1.000 was given to the plaintiff 
Buckelew, as trustee, by each of the 
parties entering into the agreement. 

The plaintiff brought suit on such a 
note and the defendants admitted the mak- 
ing of the same, as well as the price fixing 
agreement, and the branch thereof by rea- 
son of prohibited transactions with the so- 
called “bob-tails.” The defense was that 
the contract was illegal as against public 
Policy. 

Profits of Laundries 

The defendants called a number of wit- 
nesses, who gave testimony indicative that 
the laundry business in Camden and its 
immediate vicinity had not been profitable 
and the laundrymen had formed an as- 
sociation in order to maintain prices, and 
that the contract in suit was the plan de- 
vised to remedy their troubles and se- 
cure a profit. 

Plaintiff's counsel, at the 
fendants’ case, moved for a direction of 
a@ verdict on the ground that the proofs 
did not show that the,price fixing con- 
trect was unreasonable. The trial court | 
denied this motion, and said that there 
was a fact question as to whether there 
wes a combination to fixe »riccs and con- 
trol competition to the detriment of the 
public. The conclud§ng portion of his 
charge was as follows: “You will see, 
therefore. the question is whether this 
agreement, in its effect, tended to put in 
the hends of the signatories. the power 
to practically control prices and the trade. 
to the detriment of the public. If it did. 
it is illeral. If it did not, it is legal. If 
it was illegal. your verdict will be for the 
defendants. If it is legal, your verdict will 
b> for the vlaintiff in the sum of one 
thousand dollars.” As we view the case, 
there was no harmful error in this. 


Reasonableness Discussed 


In Wyder v. Milhomme, 96 N. J. L. 503, 
it was held by this court in an opinion by 
Justice Parker, that a covenant not to 
engage in the silk business in the United 
States for 10 years was unenforceable as 
against public policy, and that the un- 
reascnable character of the covenant was 
a court question. 

The proofs show that the laundries, 
whose owners were parties. to the price 
fixing agreement, controlled about 82 per 
cent of the business’in the vicinity of 
Can den 
The sole ground of appeal is that the 
trial judge should have directed a verdict 
in fevor of the plaintiff. The ground on 
which the ruling was requested was that 
the proofs failed to show that the mini- 
mum price fixed was unreasonable. 

Appellant argues that although the con- 
tract contained a price fixing provision 
there was no monopoly, and that the con- 
tract was divisible and the breach of the 
contract occurred by reason of dealings 
with the so-called “bob-tails” contrary 
to the provisions of the contract preclud- 
ing transactions with the “bob-tails” with 
whom defendants had not previously done 
business. 

Constfuing of Contracts 

Courts have, when possible, regarded 

contracts in restraint of trade as divisible. 
Fishell v. Gray, 60 N. J. L. 5: Williston 
on Contracts, secs. 1659 and 1779. And 
such contracts have been construed so as 
to give them validity. if the construction 
does no violence to the express language. 
Trenton Potteries vy. liphant, 58 N. J. 
E. 507. 
_ The difficulty with the present contract 
is that it is nothing but an agreement to 
fix prices. Chapter 13 of the Laws of 
1913. p. . made it an indictable offense 
for firms or persons “to fix at any stand- 
ard or figure, whereby its price to the pub- 
lic or consumer shall in any manner be 
controlled. any article or commodity of 
merchandise. produce or commerce in- 
tended for sale, use or consumption in this 
State or elsewhere.” This Act was re- 
pealed by Chapt. 143 of P..L. 1920, p. 285. 
The Act, however, merely made that which 
was prohibited by the common law an in- 
dictable offense and its enactment or its 
repeal did not change the common law ap- 
plicable to this case. 

When the direct, immediate and in- 
tended effect of a contract or combination 
among dealers in a commodity is the en- 
hancement of its price, it amounts to a 
restraint of trade in the commodity. Ad- 
dyston Pipe & Steel Co. v. United States, 
175 U. S. 211. 

Court Opinion Cited 
_ Justice Peckham, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the court in that case, said: “We 
have no doubt that where the direct and 
immediate effect of a contract of combina- 
tion among particular dealers in a com- 
modity to destroy competition between 
them and others, so that the parties to 
the contract or combination may obtain 
increased prices for themselves, such con- 
tract or combination amounts to a re- 
Straint of trade in thegcommodity, even 
though contracts to bud such commodity 
at the enhanced price are continually be- 
ing made. Total suppression of the trade 
in the commodity is not necessary in order 
to render the combination one in restraint 
of trade. It is the effect of the combina- 
tion in limiting and restricting the right 
of each of the members to transact busi- 
ness in the ordinary way, as well as its 
effect upon the volume or extent of the 
Cealing in the commodity, that is re- 
garded.” 

Ke also quoted with approval the fol- 
lowing language of Chief Justice Taft, then 
the circuit judge who decided the case 
below, as follows: “Now, the restraint 
thus imposed on themselves was only par- 
tial. It did not cover the United States 
There was not a complete monopoly. It 
was tempered by the fear of competition 
and it affected only a part of the price. 
But this certainly does not take the con- 
tract of association out of the annulling 
effect of the rule against monopolies. In 
United States v. E. C. Knight Company, 
156 U. S. 1, 16, Chief Justice Fuller, in 
spea'ting for the court said ‘Again all 
the authoritics agree that in order to 
vitate a cont-act or combination, it is 
rot essential that its result should be a 
complete monopoly; it is sufiicient if it 
reallv tends to that end and to deprive the 
public of the advantages which flow f:om 
free competition * * *.’ We do not think 
that at common law there is any question 
of reasonableness open to the courts with 
reference to such a contract.” 

“Numerous agreements have been made 
* * * by competing firms or corporations 


close of de- 


having for their object fixing prices * * * | 


Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Have Been Placed on Record 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
~*% the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short. statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 
the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, and the citation to, or date of, 


the lower court's opinion or order. 


Appeal—Disposition—Affirmance of  judg- 
ment on theory not pleaded or litigated 
in court below—Negligence of mapufac- 
turer of cooker— 

Whether circuit court of appeals, in af- 
firming judgment of district court against 
manufacturer of pressure cooker for inju- 
ries sustained by purchaser when cooker 
exploded while she was using it, on ground 
that there was a jury issue as to whether 
manufacturer had negligently failed ade- 
quately to warn her of the serious conse- 
quences of a failure to comply with direc- 
tions for use of cooker, erred in that it 
affirmed the judgment on a theory not 
pleaded or litigated in district court.—Na- 
tional Pressure Cooker Co. vy. Stroeter, No. 
465; C. C. A. 7, cert. (50 F. (2d) 642). 
Appeal—Disposition—Reversal on new the- 

ory of case— 

yhether Circuit Court of Appeals erred 
in reversing Judgment of District Court 
on theory based on a finding of facts which 
allegedly were not in issue, and were not 
relied on by respondent, and were neither 
argued nor briefed by either party, nor no- 
ticed by trial judge. but were denendent 
upon evidence introduced at instance of 
trial judge over objection of respondent 
who assigned the admission of the evidence 
as error Tos Angeles Dock & Terminal 
Co. V. Pacific Dock & Terminal Co., No 
473; C. C. A. 9, cert. (50 F. (2a) 557). 
Appeal—Rehearing—Grounds—Circuit Court 

of Appeals—Incomplete court— 

Whether refusal by Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the respondent's application for 
rehearing after a reversal of the District 
Court's judgment was an abuse of judi- 
cial discretion on the theory that respond- 
ent was thereby denied a hearing before 
a full court, where one of judges had left 
bench three days after oral argument and 
prior to filing of respondent's brief and 
appellant's Memorandum in reply thereto, 
and where it did not appear from the writ- 
ten opinion that a third judge had partici- 
pated in the decision.—Los Angeles Dock & 
Terminal Co. v. Pacific Dock & Terminal 
Co.. No. 473; C. C.‘A. 9, cert. (50 F. (2d) 
557). 

Blue sky laws—Constitutionality—Penalties 
—Discrimination as between issuers and 
dealers, ete.— 

Whether section 36, Acts 1922, p. 156, the 
Georgia Securities Law. discriminates in fa- 
vor of issuers of securities as against deal- 
ers, brokers, solicitors and agents in that 
issuers of securities are not subjected to the 
penalties prescribed for dealers, etc., the 
appeallant having been convicted as a 
dealer, and therefore violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment; it was held below that appel- 
lant was convicted under Securities Law of 
1920, and that challenged provision of 1922 
Act Was not in iseue.—Saunders v. State of 
Georgia. No. 472; Ga. Sup. Ct., appl. (May 
12. 1931). 
Carriers 

mission) 

Constitutional law—Due  process—Decision 
of State Supreme Court departing from 
rule of decision—Decision declaring trans- 
action usurious— 

Whether decision of Texas Supreme Court 
which declared that a-loan represented by 
a note for principal and coupon interest 
notes secured by a deed of trust was us 
rious. because of acceleration clause giving 
holder the right to declare both  princi- 
pay and interest notes due on default by 
borrower, deprived lender of property with- 
out due proces» of law on ground that 
court in so deciding the case departed from 
a rule of decision of the court in a 
viously decided case involving the same 
question,@>in~ reliance upon which the 
lender had entered into the transaction 

Commerce Farm Credit Co. v. Shropshire 
et al., No. 489; Tex. Sup. Ct., cert. (30 8. 
W. (2d) 282; 39 S. W. (2d) 11). 
Constitutional law (see also Blue Sky 

Insurance; Interstate Commerce 

sion). 

Criminal. law (see Federal 
turns and payment). 

Damages (see Vendor and purchaser). 

Department of Interior (see Rublic lands). 

Ejectment (see Landlord and tenant). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
of railroad for death of engineer in derail- 
ment—Negligence of railroad in mainte- 
nance of track—Sufficiency of proof— 
Whether, in action against railroad com- 

pany under Federal Employers’ Liability Aet 

for death of an engineer who was killed in 

a derailment, there was substantial evidence 

to sustain a finding that company's section 

crew had been negligent in maintenance of 
the track at place of deraiJment, under 

Federal rule requiring substantial evidence, 

where company's evidence and also evidence 

of one of two witnesses who testified for 
plaintiff gllegediy tended to show that per- 
sons Other than employes had pulled up 
spikes and remuved treck, and only testi- 
mony of such negligence was testimony of 
one of plaintiff's witnesses that section crew 
had worked on track in vicinity of place 
where derailment took place on day of 
accident and testimony of other witness 
that crew had worked in such vicinity about 

& week prior to tne accident.—Atiantic Coast 

Line R. R. Co. %. Temple. etec.. No. 453; 8. 

Car. Sup. Ct., cert. (July 31, 1931). 

Gas — Rates — Regulation — Order 
commission fixing minimum 
lidity of order— 

Whether order of Public Service Commis- 

Sion of Montana fixing as the minimum 

rate to be charged by a natural gas com- 

pany servine inhabitants of a city the same 
rate that was being charged by another 
similar company is void as to the former 
company on the ground that both com- 
panies, in view of limited field. could not 
survive and that order, by prohibiting for- 
mer company from chargine a lower rate 
in an effort to survive as against comoveti- 
tion of the latter company. was arbitrary 
and unreasonable as to the former company. 

Public Service Commission of Montana Vv. 
Great Northern Utilities Co., No. 471: D. 
C., D. Mont.. appl. (Aug. 17, 1931) : 
Insurance — Title insurance — Regulation — 

Reasonableness of forms of policies 

adopted and rates prescribed under State 
statute— 

Whether uniform forms of title insurance 
policies and rules and relat- 
ing to title insurance including 
fixing of premium rates by Board 
of Insurance Commissioners under section 
3 of Texas Title Insurance Act (Chap. 40 
Acts of 1929) are arbitrary, whrea onable, 
and in their operation confiscatory; whether 
Board, under its power to prescribe pre- 
mium wa authorized to fix maximum 
amounts to be charged for services and fees 
in connection with writing of tithe insur. 
ance. and whether such amounts were rea- 
sonable.--New York Title & Mortease Co 
. Tarver et al., etc.. No. 475: D.C. W. D 

X.. appl. «51 FP. (2d) 4) ‘ 

ance—'Title insurance 

Validity of statute 
board to prescribe 
fix premium rates— 
Whether business of writing title insur- 

ance is a business so affected with a public 

interest as to empower Texas Legislature 
to enact under its police power ~ statute 

(Chap. 40, Acts of 1929) investing ‘board of 

Insurance commissioners with authority to 

adopt rules and regulations for transaction 

of title insurance in the State. to adopt 
uniform forms of policies and prohibit use 
of any other forms, and to prescribe pre- 
mium rates.—New York Title & Mortgage 
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Commis- 
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of State 
rates—Va- 


regulations 
business 
adopted 
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Regulation 
empowering state 


forms of policies and 


for the purpose either of limiting com- 
petition for business or of precluding the 
lowering of prices by means of competi- 
tion. Such agreements have been almost 
universally held invalid because of their 
tendency to injure the public. Under the 
English law it is not clear that a con- 
tract not unreasonable in view of the in- 
terests of the parties and intended for 
their own advantage, not for the injury 
of others, is ever invalid because in re- 
Straint of trade. Certainly the mere fact 
that the purpose of an agreement is to 
maintain prices or to suppress competition 
does not invalidate it And agreements 
for the division business, or of ter- 
ritory with a of lessening comneti- 
tion, or for maintenance @f prices, 
have there unheld. In the United 
Siaies, however, such agreements are il- 
leval whether they are proved in fact to 
be detrimental to the publie o- not.” 
Williston on Contracts, section 1648. 

An agreement between ceriain rolline 
chair proprietors in Atlantic City, to 
charge the rates fixed in a city ordinance | 
was upheld by the Supreme Court in Reed 
v. Saslaff, 78 N. J. L. 158. The couf€ re- 
served the point as to what the effect | 


of 
view 

the 

been 


+ 


would be if the agreement was shown by | 
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Co. v. Tarver et al., etc., No. 475; D. C., W. 
D. Tex., appl. (51 F. (2d) 584). 
Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 
Interstate Commerce Commission—Author- 
ity and functions—Power to grant rep- 
aration—Carrier-made as _ distinguished 
from Commission-made rates—Due proc- 
ess— 

Where rate established by railroad com- 
panies pursuant to order of Interstate Com- 
mission in 1915 was increased 10 per cent 
in 1917 under order of Commission author- 
izing general increase of 10 per cent, was 
increased again in 1916 pursuant to or- 
der of Director Genetal. and was again in- 
creased 25 per cent in 1920 pursuant to 
order of Commission authorising 25. per 
cent increase of all rates, and as so in- 
creased was reduced 10 per cent under 
order of Commission in 1922 recommend- 
ing general reduction of 10 per cent, could 
Commission, on its determination in repara- 
tion proceeding in 1925 that rate so es- 
tablished in 1922 was unreasonable, make 
reparation awards as to shipments at such 
rate of goods transported prior to such 
determination, on theory that rate was not 
prescribed by Commission but was a car- 
rier-made as distinguished from a Com- 
mission-made rate: and does Interstate 
Commerce Act, if it empowers Commis- 
sion to award reparations as to freight col- 
lected prior to its determination as to rea- 
sonableness of the rate, deprive carrier of 
property without due process in violation 
of Fifth Amendment.—Southern Ry. Co. 
et al. v. Eagle Cotton Oi! Co., No. 481; 
Cc. C. A. 5, cert. (51 F. (2d) 443). 
Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 


Landlord and tenant—Tenancies at will or 
at sufferance—Termination—Notice— Suf- 
ficiency of notice to quit— 

Whether subtenant, paying rent by the 
week, was entitled. as a tenant at will or 
at sufferance, to 30 days notice to vacate 
apartment she had occupied for over a year, 
uncer provision of District of Columbia 
Code.—Kina v. Peterson et al., No. 476; D. 
C. Ct. Appls., cert. 

Licenses (cee Blue Sky laws). 
Master and servant (see Federal 
er®’ Liability Act). 
Negligence (see Appeal; 
Liability Act). 
Partnership (see 
for taxes). 
Penalty (see Vendor andgpurchaser). 
Police power (see Insurance). 
Prohibition--Offenses—Sale 
“designed or intended” for 
facture of liqnor—Seller of hops with 
knowledge of buyer's contemplated un- 
lawful use—Seller as abettor of buyer in 

manufacture of liquor— 

Whether seller of hops with knowledge 
that buver intends to use them in unlawful 
manufacture of intoxicating liquor. in vi- 
olat‘on of National Prohibition Act. is guilty 
of selling vrenarations or substances ‘‘de- 
signed or intended for use in the mnlawful 
manufacture of intoxicating liquor’ in vio- 
lation of section 18 of the act, and whether 
he is guilty as a princinal of manufactur- 
ine the liquor on’the theory that he aids 
and abets the buver to so do, under section 
222 of the Federal Criminal Code.—Danciger 
et al. v. Jacobs, ete., et al No. 478; Mo. 
Sup. Ct.. cert. (41 S. W. (2d) 389). 
Prohibition (see also Search and seizure) 
Public lands—Patents—Indemnity patent is- 

sued to railroad company—Suit to va- 

cate—Determination as to mineral charac- 
ter of lane— 

Whether Federal District Court and Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals on appeal therefrom, 
in suit by Federal Government to vacaté 
an indemnity patent issved to. railroad 
company under Land Grant Act, as to por- 
tion of the land. on ground that such por- 
tion was included in patent through in- 
advertence while contest was pendine in 
Goneral Land Office as to whether land 
was mineral in character which resulted in 
determinetion that tract was mineral land, 
erred in holding that natent was void be- 
eauce issued dvring such contest instead of 
determinine whether there was any evi- 
dence in departmental proceedings to sup- 
port charge that land was mineral in char- 
acter and sustaining the patent on grovnd 
that there was no such evidence.—Southern 
Pacific R. R. Co. et al. v. United States, 
No. 474; C. C. A. 9 cert. (51 F. (2d) 873). 
Public service commissions (see Gas). 
Public utilities (see Gas). 
Railroads (ree Fedtral Employers’ 

Act; iInterstate Commerce 

Public lands). 
Sates—Performance — Fxeuse for  nonner- 

formance by s¢etler—Violation of law—Sale 

of hons with knowledge of buyer's ingen- 
tion to manufacture intoxteating liquor 
therefrom— 

Whether persons 


Employ- 
Federal Employers’ 


Federal Taxation: Credit 


of substance 
use in manu- 


Liability 
Commission; 


who entered into con- 
tract to sell hops with knowledee that 
buyers intended to use them in manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquor could avoid 
performance on ground that thev would 
thereby violate section 18 of National Pro- 
h'bition Act making it iwmnlawful to sell 
any prenaretion or substance “designed or 
intended for use in the unlawful manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor.”’ and would 
thereby ma':e themrelves guilty as prin- 
cipals of manufacturing liqvor, under sec- 
tion 332 of Federal Criminal Code declar- 
ing that anyone who aids, abets, induces 
or procures the commission of any act 
constituting an offense vnder anv taw of 
United States a principal Danciger et 
al. v.,Jacohs, ete., et al.. No. 478; Mo. Sup. 
Ct.. Art. (41'S. W. (2d) 289) 
Search and seizure—Validity 

Search of — office— 

Secrch incident to arrest— 

Whether search of a room 10 feet wide 
and 20 feet long and divided by a partition 
into an outer and inner office which was 
used ostensibly for the transaction of a 
real estate business, and search of the desks, 
waste paper baskets. and towel cabinet 
in such room, following the arrest of the 
person in possession thereof and _ prior 
to the. arrest of his stenographer on war- 
rants issued on a complaint charging them 
with conspiracy to violate the National 
Prohibition Act, was valid as an incident to 
the arrests or was void as an exploratory 
search.--United States v. Lefkowitz et al., 
No. 466; C. C. A. 2, cert. (July 21,,1931). 
Securities (see Blue Sky laws) 
Taxation (see Federal Taxation) 
Usury—Usurious transactions—Effect 

cele ton clause of deed of trust 

ine principal and coupon interest 

Whether accelerction clause of 
trust eiving holder the right to declare 
the principal and the coupon interest notes 
due on default of borrower made the transac- 
tion usvrious vigsier Tera atutes in that 
it provided for Rs nent of interest at an 
illemal rate in event of collection of wn- 
earned interest on acceleration of matnrityv 
for defanit of borrower.—Commercial Farm 
Credit Co. v. Shropshire et al., No. 480: 
Tex. Sup. Ct., cert. (30 S. W. (2d) 282; 
39 S. W. (2d) 11) 

Usury (see aiso Constitutional law). 
Vendor and purchaser—Validity of contract 

—Trust agreement to secure purchaser’s 

performance of agreement to construct 

blast furnace—Penalty— 

Whether provision of trust agreement 
ecuted by purchaser of waterfront 
in harbor district which 
trustee to sell a sufficient amount of the 
property which had been conveyed to it 
to realize the sum of $500.000 and to pay 
such amount to the vendor, on purchaser's 
failure to construct a pig iron blast fur- 
nace upon or adjacent to purchased land, 
in compliance with requirement of his con- 
tract with vendor. was void as a_ provi- 
sion for penalty or was valid on theory 
that the $500,000 was an alternative con- 
sideration for purebare of land, or cons 
tuted liquidated damage Lo Angeles 
Dock & Terminal Co, vy. ¥ Dock & Ter- 
minal Co.. No. 478; C 9, cert, (50 
F. (2d) 557) 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Assessment and collection—Transferred as- 
sets—Estate tax—Liability of distributee— 
Whether, under section 316 of 1926 act, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue may pro- 
ceed against distributee or transferee of an 
estate without first exhausting civil remedy 
against estate.-Baume«art ner Commis - 
sioner No, 467; C. C. A. 9 ce (51 F 
(24) 2 
Creat for 
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but parcinet 
fiscal year ending Aopril 
30, and ther was included in individual 
returns for year 1924 distributive share of 
partnership profits for its -fiscal year, thus 
including eight months of firm profits 
earned in 1923, should 25 per cent reduction 
in tax on 1923 incomes, granted by 1924 
act, be taken into consideration in com- 
puting tax payable by each _ partner.— 
Shearer v. Commissioner, No, 469; Stewart 


filed returns 


hip tiled 


|Freer Commerce Between 
Two Countries Is Needed, 
Representative Celler 
Tells President Hoover 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 

potent today as when they were first ut- 
| tered. 
| In these messages he called the at- 
tention of Congress to the important fact 
that reciprocal trade agreements had been 
reached between our Secretary of State 
{and the representatives of the Dominion 
government, and that Congressional action 
was. now necessary. He also stated that 
the controversies resulting from the un- 
| certainties which attended the partition of 
| British territory on the American conti- 
jnent at the close of the Revolution had 
been eliminated by arbitration or by con- 
tract negotiations. 

These disputes related to the settlement 
of boundaries, the definition of rights of 
navigation, transportation rights on both 
sides of the border, Atlantic fishing rights, 
and the interpretation of treaties. 

He held that a path was thus opened 
for the improvement of commerciat re- 
|lations, and. that to improve the com- 
mercial well-being of the two nations it 
was essential that Congress should ap- 
prove reciprocal tariff arrangements. 

Unfortunately, the far-seeing efforts of 
President Taft proved unavailing, and the 
jtrade and commercial breach between 
| Canada and the United States has widened 
ever since. We have built our tariff walls 
higher and higher, and the Canadians 
Have responded in kind. Thus we stand 
behind our high tariff walls with folded 


}arms while Canada stands behind hers 


and thumbs her nose at us. 
business comes to a standstill. 


New Study of Reciprocity 

Surely, Mr. Presiaent, the identity of in- 
terests of the American and Canadian 
markets, linked together as these nations 
are by race, language, political institu- 
tions, close blood relationships and com- 
mon. sympathies, as well as geographical 
proximity, requires a_ reconsideration of 
this question of Canadian reciprocity! 

The rigors of the dreadful depression 
which has settled alike upon Canada and 
the United States would certainly be 
somewhat assauged by freer commercial 
ihtercourse. Canada touches our borders 
for 3,000 miles; her natural resources are 
Similar to ours; the conditions of her 
wage-earners are like ours; her farmers 
suffer as our farmers suffer. There have 
never been two countries so alike. The 
difference between the United States and 
Canada is only the difference that exists 
between any two of our States. 

Lowering the tariff barriers between the 
two countries, as President Taft so ably 


Meanwhile, 


| stated, “is not a violation of the protective 


principle, as that has been authoritatively 
announced by those who uphold it, be- 
cause that principle does not call for a 


| tariff between this country and one whcse 


| 


program of constructive relief. 


conditions as to population, production and 
wages are so like ours, and when a com- 
mon boundary line of 3,000 miles must in 
itself make a radical distinction between 


;our commercial treatment ef Canada and 


of any other country.” 

May I not therefore, Mr. President, pre- 
vail _— you to open negotiations to the 
end that there may be adopted between 
this country and Canada a sort of zoil- 


| verein or customs union, so that the reci- 


| court. 


| America et al. v 


| U. 


ex rel. 


| 


| 
| 


procity agitated for so long a period may 
become finally a reality. 

Our citizens are well aware that you are 
patiently and painstakingly endeavoring to 
relieve the country of. its economic suf- 
fering. I personally eprieud your desire 
to have the banks of the Nation pool 
their interests, so that the weaker financial 
insitutions may continue to function. I 
cherish the hope also that the ideal of 
Canadian reciprocity may likewise be em- 
braced by you and find a niace in your 

1929 


1930 1931 


Imports— 
Jan. 
Wes tes 
March 
April 
May 
June ... 
July 
AUG. ccs 
Sept. .. 


$42,053,279 
36,981,102 
39,938,029 
40,394,782 
44 330.153 
44.315.288 
44,101,233 
43,760,209 
42,256,553 
46.073.0°0 
42,455.621 


36.836 997 


$37,396,672 
33,289,278 
38,436,610 
36.364.727 
37,396,573 
26,522,094 
30.341 .009 
y 79,842 
92.522.475 
34,326,077 
39,309,575 
26.155.248 


$23,467,872 
21,304,561 
24,151,945 
23,781,668 
24,045,080 
22,992,434 
22,348,189 
29,529,339 


Total ...$503,496,245 $402,350.290 

Domestic exnort 
§6.531,417 
56.951,912 
85.680,408 
87,446,018 


$31,966,882 
33,511.75 


s ia 
30,634.08 
42,980,821 
39,862,104 
33,383,592 
31,449,980 
29,119,561 


62,579.35" 
61,06),793 
66.316.837 
57,060.631 
52.898 ,871 
52.066,019 
50,264,773 
9, 081.498 
64,187,050 599 
54,006,621 33,283,891 

Total ...$992.144,044 $627,811.187 


Supreme Court Calendar 
For Week Announced 


A list of cases set for hearing before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
during the week of Oct. 26 has been pre- 
pared in the office of the clerk of the 

_ The list, subject to change and 
correction to conform to the disposition of 
cases made by the court and the action 
of counsel therein follows: 


No. 38. United States v. Murdock. 

No. 40. State Tax Commission of Missis- 
sippi et al. v. Interstate Natural Gas Com- 
pany. Incornorated. 

No. 41. Painters District Council 
Chicago and Vicinity of the Brothrehood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
United States 
United States v. Ryan, 


No. 14 of 


No, 
ete 

No. 51. 
pany v 

No. 52. 
ters, e 

Nos. 54- 
Treasurer, 

No, 59. United States v. Campbell. 

No. 60. Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company v. Bolle. ’ 
No. 66. Wilbur, Secretary, etc., v. Vindi- 
cator Consolidated Gold Mining Company, 
S. ex rel. : 

No. 67 Wilbur 
tee Pyrites & 


49, Claimant, 

Western Pacific Railroad 

Southern Pacifie Company. 
Southern Railway Company v. Wal- 


Com- 


te, 
54-55. I. J. 
ete. 


Van Huffel v. Harkelrode, 


Secretary, 


etc.. V. 
Chemical 


Chesta- 
Corporation, 


U. S. 


v. Commissioner, No. 470; C. C. A. 2, cert. 
(July 7. 1931). 
Deductions—Expenses—Rent— 

Where taxpayer entered into lease of coal 
lands to run until all coal should be re- 
moved, which it was estimated would re- 
quire several years; and in addition to royal- 
ties, cash DAY AST w@e made unon de- 
livery of leave in 1926 and on a fixed date 
in 1927, were such payments deductible 
in their entirety in 1926 and 1927,’or should 
they have been apportioned over life of 
lease.--Baton Coal Co, ¢. Burnet, No, 464; 
C. C. A. 3. cert. (51 PF. (2d) 469). 
Estate tax—Deductions—Massachusetts 

heritance tax—1916 act— 

Whether Massachusetts inheritance tax 
was deductible in computing Federal estate 
tax under 1916 act; and whether that ques- 
tion was properly before Cirenit Court of 
Appeals, taxpayer alleging that District 
Court did not rule thereon, but decided case 
on different grounds.—Leach vy. Nichols, No. 

58 a ae 1, cert. (50 F. (2d) 787) 
msti tatute of limitations—Trans- 


in- 


t 
period of limitation for assessment 

of estate tax did not expire until after en- 
actment of 1926 act. shovld provision of 
that act (section 316). extending staitie 
for an additional year in cave of distribu- 
tee, be held applicable.—-Baim-«ar ne . 
Commissioner, No. 467; Cc. A. 9, cert. 
(51 F. (2d) 472), 
Returns and payment—Penalties— 

Whether conviction for false offer in com- 
promise and for wilful failure to pay in- 
come taxes should be sustained.—Capone v. 
Y. &. No, 479; C. C. A. 7, cert. (61 FB 
(2d) 609). 


c. 


Canada Urged 


| well as military, shou'd or shou'd not 


« 


CURRENT LAW ~» 


os ' 
Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts 
BLUE SKY LAWS—Registration of securities—Appealability of order of registra- 


tion— 


An order of the Utah Securities Commission for the registration of securities is 
not appealable under a provision of the blue sky law for an appeal from any “final 


order,” 


in view of the fact that the only orders referred to in the act as “final 


orders” are those which either refuse or cancel registration of either a security, a 


dealer, or a salesman. 


Ogden Chamber of Commerce et al. v. 


Sup. Ct., No. 5031. 


State Securities Cammission et al.; Utah 


BLUE SKY LAWS—Registration of securities—Right of appeal—‘“Persons inter- 
ested”—Chamber of commerce—Association of funeral directors— 

Neither a chamber of commerce of a city nor an association of funeral directors 
could appeal from! an order of the Utah Securities Commission for the registration 
of service certificates of an undertaking company, since neither were “persons in- 
terested” within the meaning of a statute entitling only “persons interested” to ap- 
peal from the final orders of the Commission. 


Ogden Chamber of Commerce et al. v. 


Sup. Ct., No. 5031. 
@ 


State Securities Commission et al.; Utah 


DIVORCE—Grounds—Desertion—Wife’s refusal to live with husband at home of 


his parents— 


A wife who refused to live with her husband at the home of his parents while 
he was finishing school, because his parents were hostile to her, but who was willing 
to live with him elsewhere, was not guilty of desertion within the meaning of a 


divorce statute. 


Hale v. Hale; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 9, 1931. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE—Husband’s duty to support wife—Effect of husband’s at- 


tendance of school— 


A husband who was married while he was attending school could be required to 
pay the wife an allowance of $30 a month for the support of herself and her infant 
child, where he was mentally and physically able to work, although he had not 
completed his school work and was not self-supporting, since he could not avoid 
his obligation to support his wife and child on the ground that his educational pro- 


gram would be curtailed. 


Hale v. Hale; Ky. Ct. Appls., Oct. 9, 1931. 


HABEAS CORPUS—Valid sentence on first count and void sentence on second count 
of indictment—Right of defendant to attack validity of sentence on second count 


where consecutive terms were imposed— 


A defendant who was convicted and sentenced to serve consecutive terms of three 
years on each of two counts of an indictment, could attack the validity of the 
judgment and sentence on the second count, on the ground that it was insufficient 
to give the court jurisdiction, in a habeas corpus proceeding, notwithstanding the 
sufficiency of the first count and the validity of the judgment and sentence based 
thereon, and where the sentence on the second count was void for want of juris- 
diction, he was entitled, in such proceeding, to an order that he be released after 
the completion of his service under the sentence imposed on the first count. 

Waugh v. Aderhold, Warden, etc.; D. C., N. D. Ga., No. 192, Qct. 8, 1931. 


INTERNAL REVENU E—Prosecutions—Indictment—Concealment of distilled 
spirits—Failure to allege nonpayment of tax—Invalidity of judgment and sentence 


by reason of defect in indictment— 


A count of an indictment alleging the unlawful concealment of 10 gallons of 
liquor which had theretofore been removed from a certain distillery to a place other 
than the distillery warehouse, in violation of a Federal statute denouncing as a 
crime the concealment of distilled spirits on which the internal revenue tax has 
not been paid, was fatally defective for failure to allege that the tax on the liquor 
had not been paid, and the judgment of conviction and sentence based thereon 
were therefore beyond the jurisdiction of the court and void. 

Waugh v. Aderhold, Warden, etc.; D. C., N. D. Ga., No. 192, Oct. 8, 1931. 


MOTOR. CARRIERS—Liabilities—Operation of bus—Injuries to alighting passen- 
ger—Failure to select safe place for discharge of passenger— 

A bus company could not avoid liability for injuries to a passenger who fell in 
descending from the lower step of the bus after the bus had stopped some feet 
from the curb at a place where there was a depression or slant in the surface of the 
roadway s° that the distance between the step and the roadway was greater than 
if the roadway had been level, on the ground that the steps of the bus, with the 
lower step 11 inches above the level street pavement, were of standard construction 
and design, since the operator of the bus was required to exercise reasonable care to 
sec that the place selected for the passenger's discharge was one safe for that pur- 


pos:. 


Malzer et al. v. Koll Transportation Co. 


1931. 


; N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls., No. 3, Oct. 19, 


~ Decisions Published in Full a This Issue 


MONOPOLIES—Restraint of trade—Price-fixing agreement of laundry proprietors— 
Validity—Covenant not to accept washing from solicitors with whom proprietors 


had not previously done business— 


An agreement of a number of the proprietors of laundries in a New Jersey 


county, fixing the minimum rates to be 


charged and providing that they would 


require solicitors from whom they should accept washing to charge their customers 
such nvinimum rates, was void under the common law because in restraint of trade, 
regardless of whether the minimum rate was reasonable and of whether the agree- 
ment was detrimental to the public, since the purpose of the agreement was to 
eliminate competition; a covenant of the proprietors who signed the agreement 
by which they agreed not to accept washing from a solicitor with whom they had 
not previously done business and pursuant to which each deposited a $1,000 note 
to secure the payment of liquidated damages in such amount under a provision of 
the agreement for the payment of such damages in the event of a breach of the 
covenant, was void and a note executed pursuant thereto was not enforcible, since 
the covenant was a part of the price-fixing plan to suppress competition which 
could not be separated from the rest of the contract.—Buckelew, Trustee, v. Martens 


et al. 


(N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1936, Oct. 26, 1931. 


Transcri pt of Mr. Borah’s Interview 
With Visiting French Newspa permen 
a 


x 


conditions vefy materially for the better. 
It seems to me perfectly clear that you 
are going to’revise the Versailles Treaty 
and the St. Germain Treaty either by 
peace or by force. 

Reporter—Mr. Senator, a French cor- 
respondent had asked me to _ inquire 
what you would substitute as ‘a moral law 
or as a medium of stability in Europe for 
the Versailles Treaty—the vast organism 
that has been set up and is preserving 
p°ace—of a sort, if you like. 


Refers to Situation 
In Upper Silesia 

Mr. Borah—Yes. It is preserving peace. 

Reporter—He wants to know what you 
would suggest in its place. 

Mr. Borah+-I would not remove the 
Versailles Treaty. I would make the modi- 
fications under the Versailles Treaty. 

Reporter—Not wholesale? a 3 

Mr. Borah—No, I have said “revision.” 

Reporter—Absolutely. 

Another reporter—What modification? 

Mr. Borah—I have mentioned some of 
them. For instance, if I had my way about 
it, I would cut out reparations. 

Reporter—-How about territory? 

Mr. Borah—-Then I would change the 
Polish corridor if it was possible to do so; 
and I would change the situation with ret- 
erence to Upper Silesia if I could. 

2eporter—In spite of the plebiscite? 

Mr. Borah—The plebiscite, in my judg- 
ment, was the other way. I think the 
vote was the other way. 

Reporter—Mr. Senator, what would be 
the procedure that you would advocate 
for that? oie 

Mr. Borah—It could be done, if it was 
aone peacefully, by the nations. interested 
coming together and making the change. 

Reporter—Do you not suppose that if a 
conference of nations should be called to 
take into consideration all these modifi- 
cations, there would be terrible unrest all 
over Europe; that claims would be exag- 
gerated; that all sorts of trouble might 
arise from the calling of such a large 
conference? 

Mr. Borah—If you should undertake 
to call together all the nations that were 
interested in the Versailles Treaty, that 


}is true; but if you were going to deal with 
ja specific subject like the Polish corridor, 
|or something of that kind, you would not 
|call all the nations together. 


You 
call together the fhree or four that are 


particularly interested. 


| Favors Recognition 


Of Soviet Russia 


Reporter—And that is the procedure 
which, in your mind, would be possible 
and desirable? 

Mr. Borah—Yes 

Reporter--Mr. 
the force of Russia, 


Senator, 
that is, 


do you think 
commercial as 
in- 
fluence disarmament in Europe? Do you 
think Russia is aggressive? 

Mr. Borah—You know my position with 


|regard to Russia. peat 
eporter—I do not know your position 
with regard to Russia as an economic} 


force. 
Mr. 
recognizing Russia, and I think that until 


would | 


Borah—I have been in favor of | 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


we take that step in the recognition of 
Russia, the solving of the European ques- 
tion will be, greatly retarded. In other 
words, we cannot -go to France and 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia and Ru- 
manie, and say: “We think you have 
too large an army, too many soldiers. We 
think you should disarm.” when Russia 
is right beside them with 600,000 well- 
disciplined men, and we, 5,000 miles away, 
are so afraid of her that we are unwilling 
to recognize her. I think the first step 
on that proposition belongs to the United 
States. 

Reporter—Equally, Mr. Senator, I take 
it you feel that we cannot ask people to 
change the reparations in the Versailles 
Treaty until we go on record as being 
willing to forgive all the war debts due 
to us? 

Mr. Borah—Well, 
two facts—— 


Reporter—Would you want us to take 
the first step there, too? 

Mr. Borah—I would not want one step 
ahead of the other there. [Laughter.| I 
would want both of them to be an achieved 
fact at the same time, because I would 
be afraid something might happen to the 
proposition. |Laughter.! 

Reporter-—Mr. Senator, if no other 
French newspaper man has any other 
auestion to ask, may I be the interpreter 
of them all to thank you very much for 
your very frank and forceful exposition 
of your views on these sudjects? 

Mr. Borah—Well, gentlemen, I have 
spoken frankly—perhaps not diplomatic- 
ally—but it is up to you gentlemen to de- 
termine how much you want to publish 
of what I have said. Your judgment on 
that is better than mine; but when the 
questions were asked I thought they called 
for frank answers, and so far as I have 
been able I have given them to you. I 
greatly appreciate having the opportunity 
of visiting with you. 

Reporter—Thank you. 
appreciative. 


I would want those 


We are all very 


| Free Methodist church. 


| 


Goldthwaite, Scott. 


Frost, 


Gilligan, Edmund. 


Horn, 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official dvucuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Doctrines and disci- 
357 p. 
Free Methodist pub. house, 
31-23781 

Henry W. Miraculous healing; per- 
sonal testimony and Biblical study. 179 p. 
N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-23949 
One lives to tell the tale. 
N. Y., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1931. 
31-23941 
Austria and 
Cleveland, O., 


pline of Free Methodist church. 
Chicago, IIl., 
1931. 


356 p. illus. 
Lecture: 
Hungary, music. 16 p. illus. 
Univ. travel league, 1931. 31-23934 
Paul W. eee eee speller, 

. Lila Baugh and Bonnie K. Dysart. 


DY «. 
Lincoln, Univ. pub. co., 1931. 


2v. 31-23698 


Langer, Wm. L. European alliances and align- 


Mead, 


ments, 1871-1890. 


509 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 
1931. 


31-23943 

Margaret. Social organization of 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 
218 p. Honolulu, Hawaii, Museum, 
31-23793 


Manua 
76.) 
1930. 


New Century dictionary of English language. 


Pearce, W., 
Penry, 
Pieper, 
Pokrovskii, 
Rackett, 


Rinsland, 


Robertson, 
Saville, 


Scarlett, 


Scott, Chas. K. Madrigal singing. 


Seabury, Samuel, bp. 


Shakespeare, 


Skaggs, 


Ed. by H. G. Emery and K. G. Brewster. 2 
v., illus. N. ¥., Century co., 1931. 31-23786 
bp., Our incarnate Lord. 144 p. 
Chicago, Ill., Light & life press, 1931. 
31-23782 
Mrs. Alice (Armfield). Home spun 
80 p., illus. Winston-Salem, N. C 
31-24044 
8 ®. 
31-23940 


gems. 
1931 
Ezra H. 
Tll., 1931. 
Mikhail N. History of Russia, by 
. ..) trans. and ed. by J. D. Clarkson and 
M. R. M. Griffiths, M. A. °383 p. N. Y., 
Internatl. publishers, 1931. 31-23776 
Arthur H. Arthur H. Rackett's 50 
a drummer. 118 p., illus. Elkhorn, 
A. H. Rackett, 1931 31-23935 
Henry D. Rinsland spelling book, 
and Martha O'’D. Rinsland. 2 Vv. 
B. Upshaw & company, 1931 
31-23696 
of German lit- 
ee 
31-27226 
si le, 


Fenian movement. 


Urbana, 


years 
Wis 


Oy 6 3 
Dallas, 


John G. 
erature. Rev. ed. 
Putnam's sons, 1931. 
Henry M. Score of sermons, 
short, serial, and single. 211 p. Milwaukee, 
Morenouse pub. co., 1931 31-23948 
Wm., bp. Re-emphasis of personal 
religion Annual Hale memorial sermon, 
delivered on Mar. 11, 1931. 12 p. Evanston, 
Ill., Western theological seminary, 1931. 
31-23691 
2d ed. 114 
press, 1931. 31-23936 
Letters of Westchester 
farmer (1774-1775). 162 p, White Plains, 
N. Y.. Pub. for Westchester county by West- 
chester county hist. soc., 1930. 31-25939 
Wm. Macbeth. by . ed. by 
Jos. Q. Adams. 298 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1931. 31-24046 
Ernest B. Major forms of inhibi- 
tion in man. 103 p. Chicago, Ill.. Univ. 
of Chicago press, 1931. 31-23947 


History 
752 p. 


p. Lond., Oxford univ 


, Springer, Sister M. Theresa of the Cross. Na- 


. 


ture-imagery 
147 p. 
America, 


in works 
Wash., 
1931. 


of St. Ambrose. 
D. CamCatholic univ. of 
31-23946 


Van Dyke, Woodbridge 8. Horning into Africa. 


Warshow, 


Williams, 


Amer. 


Bur. 


Electrical 


219 p. 


Los Angeles, Prtd. by Calif. graphic 
press, 


1931. 

Robt. I. Alexander 
business man. 241 p. 
1931 

Watkin W. 
nard of Clairvaux. 
Washbourne, 1931 


prtg. house for blind, 
Prepared by special com 
Thos. 8. McAloney, chm. 
ville, Ky., 1931 

of municipal 
dept 


Hamilton, Ist 
N. Y., Green- 

31-23937 
Mysticism of S. Ber- 
114 p. 


Amer 
berg. 


31-23689 


Louisville, Ky. 
of Bd. of trustees, 
10 p., illus. Louis- 
31-23802 

research, Phil. Statistical 
of Municipal court of Phil.; rept. by 
(Phil. Municipal court survey series.) 
Phil., Thos. Skelton Harrisen founda- 

1931 31-23799 
modernization of industries hand- 
book Sponsoral by Electrical assn. of N. 
Y., ine, 1 v., illus. N. Y., Electrical assn. 
of N. Y., 1930. 31-23812 


123 p 
tion, 


Ellis, Havelock. More essays of love and virtue, 


Guisiain, 


216 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Do- 
ran & co., 1931 31-23797 
I Jean Marie. Pan and Syrinx, pas- 
toral play in verse. by ...; trans. by Harriet 

B. Beas. 55 p. Boston, H. Vinal, 1921 
31-23951 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 


Women 


are obtainable at prices stated, erclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 
in Industry—Bull. of Women's Bur., 
No. 91, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 15 cents. 
L31-157 


y 


# 


31-23942 @ 


Lond., Oates & @ 


U. S.-Philippine Tariff and Trade Relations— g 
N 


Financial 


Chemical 


Economic 


Removing Spray 


Graphic 


Sisal 


Selection 


Rept 
Price 


I 18, 2d Ser., U. S. Tariff Comm. 
25 cents. 31-28283 
Developments in Latin America, 
1930—-T. I. B. No. 775, Bur. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents 30-26850 
Industry and Trade of Sweden—T. 
I. B. No. 774. Bur. of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents 31-28263 
and Financial Conditions in Ecua- 
dor—T. I. B. No. 773, Bur. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price. 10 cents 31-28262 
Residue From Apples and 
Bull. No. 1687, U. S. Dept. 
Price, 5 cents Agr. 31-918 
Summary of Amer. Agric. Based 
Largely on Census—Misc. Pub. No. 105, U. 8. 
Dept. of Agric. Price, 60 cents. Agr. 31-917. 
and Henequen, Plants Yielding Fiber 
for Binder Twine—Cir. No. 186, Oct., 1931, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 31-916 
Farmers’ Bull. 
of Agric Price. 5 

(Agr. 26-412) 


Pears—Farmers’ 
of Agric. 


of Cotton Fabrics 
No. 1449, U. 8S. Dept 
cents e 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 


Colo. 


Ill.- 


‘alif. 


Ss. 


N 


R. 


. Dak. 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
-Sen. and House Journals of Gen. 
sembly, 28th Session, Convened Jan. 7, 
Chas. M. Armstrong, Secy. of State. 
ver, 1931 
Laws 


As 
1931, 
Den- 


passed at 28th Session, Gen. As- 
sembly. Chas. M. Armstrong, Secy. of State. 
Denver. 1921 
Laws of Ill. relating to Publications Re- 
quired to Be Made in Newspapers or Other- 
wise. Comp. by Wm. J. Stratton, Secy. of 
State Springfield, 1930 
Laws of State enforced 
torv Inspection, Dept 
1. 1929 Sprin«field 
Changes in 
14, 1931 


Div. of Face 
Issued July 


by 
of Labor 
1929 
Corporation Laws, Effece 
Analysis by Legis]. Coun- 
sel Bur. of Assembly Comp. by Frank C. 
Jordon, Secy. of State. Sacramento, 1931. 
Authorized Fire and Fire and Marine Ins. 
Cos.—Tables 1 to 13, Incl., Prtd. from 63d 
Ann. Rept. of Ins. Comr., for yr. ended 
Der. 31, 1930. Sacramento, 1931, 
Dak.—Laws Passed at 22d Session of Legisl., 
Jan. 6, 1931-Mar. 6, 1931. Pierre, 1931. 
Ann. Rept. of Hail Ins. Dept., for 
c. yr. 1930. Submitted to Gov. by &. A. 
Olsness. Comr. of Ins. Bismarck, 1931 
I.—19th Ann. Rept. of Public Utilities 
Comm., for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Wm. C. Bliss, Comr. 
Providence, 1931. 
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Caution Advised Wealthy Should 
In Regulation of 


Holding Company 


hy 


Says Local Financing 
Unfair to Less W 

Use of Such an Agency Has 
Its Advantages and Dis- 
advantages, Rail and Util- 
ities Commissioners Told 


[Continued fr 


an addition to the basic burden 
ried at present by taxation 
_ The Russell Sage Foundation, reporting 
for 81 large cities, found that private funds 
supplied only 28 per cent of the relief. 
Tax funds contributed by the people sup- 
plied 72 per cent cf the relief and in some 
cities over 90 per cent 

We know already that more relief will be 
needed this Winter than last. We know al- 
ready that local private funds will be harder 
to raise because the mass of the people will 
be less well off. Hundreds of thousands 
of workers who contributed last year will 
not be able to do so this year. They will 
reed help themselves. On the other hand, 


RiIcHMOND, Va., Oct. 24.—There may be 
danger in going too far and too fast in 
the regulation of holding companies, it 
was declared by Dr. Walter W. M. Splawn, 
of American University, Washington, D. C., 
in an address on “Growing Interstate 
Commerce” at the closing session of the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of ailroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. 


The use of the holding company, he last Winter some of the wealthiest citi- 
said, has both advantages and_ disad-/| zens contributed hardly at all. 
vantages, and the danger involved in 


handling the situation can be minimized 
through care to obtain the facts. 

“Those who are familiar with and who 
are experienced in the operation of the 
holding company,” Dr. Splawn stated, “can 
render invaluable service by coming for- 
ward and freely informing the Congress 
and State Legislatures as to the possible 
abuses, and point out how such abuses may 
be suppressed and corrected without in- 
terfering with the benefits.” 

Paul 8S. Clapp, of New York, managing 


Larger Contributions 
By Wealthy Advised 

Who carries the load of private relief? 
During last Winter the burden of unem- 
ployment relief was carried far too largely 
by those upon whom it bore most heavily 
and who could least afford it. In striking 
contrast the great fortunes of America 
gave out of their superabundance to the 
common need nothing in due proportion to 
their size and nothing in comparison with 


director of the National Electric Light As-| the sacrifice made by men and women of 
sociation in an address to the association | little means 
enumerated “four major contributions Last Winter those who had little enough 
which electric power companies have} beyond the bare cost of living gave millions 
been able to make to stabilization and/to help those who had nothing. And they 
improvement of gen~~al business condi- | gave it not only to organized campaigns, 
tions. but in far larger measure in neighborly 
Lists Contributions help that never got into the papers. 
“These are.” he said: It was necessary last Winter, because 


“1. New construction. since 1929. amount- ™@ny of the rich held back, and hundreds 


ing to $1,000,000,000, in power house, trans- of thousands would have starved without 
mission, and distribution’ facilities; which it. It was necessary, but it should not 
have kept literally thousands of men on have been necessary, for what it meant 


was that the poor were carrying the load 
which properly belonged to those who have 
grown rich from the country, who could 
afford to pay their debt of gratitude, but 
who refused. 

A definite, 


their jbos. 

“2. Steady employment of at least 285,- 
000 persons in the operation of the sys- 
tems, with an annual pay roll amounting 
to $440,000,000. 

“3. Reductions in the price of electricity 
to household consumers of 7 per cent in 
the last 20 months, a saving to domestic 
consumers of $60,000,000 in this period. 

“4. Share in meeting costs of Govern- 
ment through annual payment of $203,- 


concerted, and well-planned 
effort to do it again is underway today. 
The bulk of the burden to be left to 
local taxation, and a small proportion of 
the sum needed is to be collected by ap- 
peals to rich and poor alike 


is 


= . aan Last Winter in New York the Prosser 

— 2 ee ee ees bublic Committee raised $8,000,000. In spite of 
relations officer ‘of the Seaboard Air Line | the fact that certain individuals and 
E een : foundations gave great sums, the average 


Railway, urged the Commissioners to apply 
“intelligent, well-informed regulation” in 
their treatment of the railroads. 


contribution was $34. 
for the Prosser 


Much of the money 
Committee was raised by 


assigning quotas to companies and cor- 
Water Power Act : porations, who then announced that as 
Claude L. Draper, member of the Fed- they could not touch the money of their 
eral Power Commission, discussed the Fed- | Stockholders they must assess their em- 
eral Water Power Act and asserted that its|Ploves. And they did. 
provisions definitely fixed the powers of In Philadelphia last Winter, I am told 
the Commission, and he did not believe | the average contribution was $39, and this | 
there was any reason to anticipate a con-|in spite of the fact that $1,600.000 was | 
flict of jurisdiction with State Commis- received in contributions of $25,000 and 
sions s over. The amount received in percentages 
Alexander Forward, of New York, former | 0f weekly or monthly pay, or otherwise, 


from employes was nearly $670,000 

This policy of leaving the bulk of the 
burden on the shoulders of the people who 
property taxes and collecting also| 
ate relief in small from those 
wl can ill afford to them is the 
policy into which we drifted. Is 
it wise? 


member of the Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission and now managing director of the 
American Gas Association, discussed “the 
smoke evil,” a subject, he said, with which 
the regulatory Conimissions “will come into 
intimate touch in future years.” 

If the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, Mr. Forward said, were to re- 
duce the rates of all telephone, gas and 
electric companies in the State of New 
York by 25 per cent, “their customers 
would not save as much as the tax they 
pay in preventable damages from smoke 
to property alone, to say nothing of the 






sums 


pai 
have 


10 


Need of Restoring 
Purchasing Power 


Everybody knows the essential thing we 
need in order to get out of this depression 





enormous losses due to disease, delayed is to restore the consuming power of the 

child development and impairment to ef- great mass of our people Certainly you} 

ficiency of workers. cannot resiore it by decreasing it still fur-| 

- ~ —————__—___— ther Yet every dollar given by a wage 

See earner or a small-salaried employe is 
Laundry Price Agreement | taken out of consumption 

f_* ’ Let me illustrate: A man is getting $3 

Is Held Void by Court or $5 or $7 a day. Out of it, beyond the 

cost of bare living, he and his wife teel 

[Continued from Page 4.) free to buy some clothing not absolutely 


proofs to have resulted in the control of | required, a pair of shoes that could be | 
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Of Relief, Says Gov. Pinchot 





Is Inadequate and Is | 
ell-to-do Persons 
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car- bility for relief is local” means that those 


who pay city and county taxes—real es- 
tate and other property taxes—are to 
bear most of-the load. And a very large 
share of the money that pays property 
taxes is taken directly out of consump- 
tion, and reduces ‘consumption to that ex- 
tent. 

If our thinking on this subject has been 
Straight so far, it follows that we should 
have a different policy, or at least an 
additional policy—a policy that does not 
reduce consumption when what we need 
above everything else is to increase it. 

Then how about turning to the State? 
Nine States, among them Pennsylvania, 
are constitutionally hampered in the mat- 
ter of appropriating money for general 
relief. So is one more, Missouri, except 
in case of a public calamity. 

Forty-one States depend, to a great ex- 
tent, upon property taxes for their reve- 
nue, and three States levy general prop- 
erty taxes which are used largely for local 
purposes. An increase in these property 
taxes would strike at consumption pre- 
cisely as it does in towns, cities, and 
counties 


Finds Objections 
To Property Taxes 

There are 17 States which have an 
income-tax law and which, therefore, have 
the means of laying the burden of relief 
equitably, and without impeding our re- 
covery, upon those who are best able to 
bear it 

But even the income-tax law does not 
completely solve the problem in the States 
which have it. One of them—New York— 
has about 13 per cent of the unemploy- 
ment and pays about 33 per cent of the 
Federal income tax. 

New York pays that huge per cent be- 
cause it draws income from all over the 
country. Factories located from Maine td 
California pay dividends to New Yorkers. 
A State income tax levied for relief in 
New York does not take care of uném- 
ployed workers in these factories from 
which the dividends come. 

If the burden of unemployment relief 
is to fall where it rightly and justly 
should, then there is no way to escape 
an increase in the higher brackets of the 
Federal income tax, or an excess profits 
tax, or similar enactments. 

The tax system of America as a whole 
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smoothness...and sati 
when you smoke. 


ripest, mellowest, sweetest-tasting 


leaf that grows. 

The curing and c 
done by specialists . 
fully trained in hand 


tobaccos. 


the rolling chair business in Atlantic City. | g0t along without, a little better hat for 
The proofs did show that but a small the wife, and so on Then he is asked 
number of chair proprietors were parties | tO give One day's pay a month to relief. 
@ to the agreement. The decision goes no For the $5 man that would amount to $30 
@ further than to hold that an agreement | during the colder half of the year 
to charge a rate fixed by law is not a If he gives he is forced immediately 
combination in restraint of trade to slow down his buying. That is exactly 
Price fixing agreements, whether in fact; What ought not to happen, for when he 
a detriment to the public or not when en- slows down his buying he slows down the 
tered into by competing firms for the wheels of industry by just that much 
purpose of maintaining higher prices, are It is true th the wage earner’s contri- 
illegal at common law. The public are en- | bution helps to keep someone from starv- 
titled to have competition, in order that ing. But what does it do to get us out 
they may buy at the lowest price, and it' of the dep ion? Nothing whatever. 
makes no difference whether the price fix- What does it do to keep us in the de- 
ing agreements are reasonable or un- pression? Something at least It goes 
reasonable or tend to monopoly or not. for food—food that is already produced | 
That whieh the law prohibited was the and no more of which can be produced | 
making of a price fixing agreement by | during the Winter. It does nothing what- 
competitors. ever to start the wheels of industry, but 
The case of Taylor Iron & Steel Co. v.. by reducing the fund available for con- 
Nichols, 73 N. J. E. 684, dealt with a re- suming the products of industry it helps 
strictive covenant in a contract for per- to keep hard times here 
sonal services. Such covenant, whether It is substantially true that every cent 
between employer and employe, or retiring 4a man of sm means contributes to relief | 
partner, or physician and surgeon, or col-|is taken out consumption. It is also| 
lector or salesman, gr court stenographer, substantially true tl hardly a cent the 
have been upheld as valid if the restraint rich man gives is taken out of consump- 
was within reasonable limits. A. Fink & Won 3ut of that more later 
Stone v. Goldberg, 101 N. J. E. 646. A Economists and industrial, financial, and | 
similar rule has been applied where a re- political leaders have been saying for years 
straint within reasonable limits has been that the purchasing power of the workers 
exacted upon a sale of a business. Tren- must not be cut down. Purchasing power 
ton Potteries v. Oliphant, 58 N. J. E. 507.| buys prosperity 3ut is there any surer 
These cases, however, rest on a footing | way of cutting down the purchasing power 
quite different from cases where the sole of millions of small earners than by tak- 
purpose of the agreement between com- ing funds for relief out of their monthly 
etitors is to fix prices. Such agreements wages or out of their slender bank ac- 
ave not been sanctioned by our court. counts? 
Divisibility Discussed Points to Increase 
e The provisions o fthe contract, before In Sheriffs” Sales 
» ws, excluding business transactions with : 5 : sah Ls 
so-called “bob-tails” with whom one of the If the purchasing power of the workers 
contracting parties had not had previous;must not be impaired—if purchasing 
dealings, is not a divisible portion of the Power buys prosperity—then in this re- 
contract and cannot, therefore, be en- spect we are choosing a foolish method 
forced. The contract has no other pur- Of meeting the relief emergency If we 
pose than the fixing of prices and the had heen lool round for a way to put 
stifling of competition among the sig the brakes on our overdue industrial re- 
tories. Business men, of rse, can re-| covery, we could hardly find a better one 
fuse to deal with persons whom they re- than taking money from the wage earner’: 
gard as undesirable: customers. But the | income and Savings to buy food—food long 
covenant against business tramactions with Since out of the hands of the farmer and 
newcomers among the so-cailed “bob-|the purchase of which produces no present 
tails” is but part of the price fixing plan demand for more. That program can 
to stifle competition. It cannot be sepa- Start no factory wheels 
rated from the rest of the contract, ex- 3ut how about the towns, cities, and 
cept by making a new contract for the counties—why not let them carry the load? 
parties. They carried seven-tenths of it last Win- 
The lack of competition among the ter. Why not this Winter? 
signatories is the vice of the price fixing The cities and counties raise their money 
agreement. The limitations upon business mainly through real estate and other prop- 
dealings with the “bob-tails” further im- erty taxes. Local relief of this kind 
poses the price fixing agreement and means an increase of property taxes, either 
places the signatories further away from how or soon Is that what we want—in- 
free competition in their respective busi- creased property taxes? , 
nesses. The provision was besides a mere You know what shape many of our 
afterthought, not embodied in the origina] towns and counties are already in. In 
contract. and does not save the situation some parts of the country there is already 
for the signatories because it limits their 4N_ official moratorium on taxes 
power to trade except for the fixed prices. Sheriff's sales are increasing beyond all 
The judgment below will be affirmed. precedent and bringing in comparatively 
ee te iittle money. In the last 12 months Phila- 
re ° ° delphia had nearly 50,000 sheriff's sales 
Wisconsin Denies Increase almost every one of which cost somebody | 
me his home. Chicago reports $3,000,000,000 
In Rate on Official Bonds worth of property going under the ham- | 
mer. Every city is full of tenants who can 
Mapison, WIs., Oct. 24. not pay their rent and who are not being 
The State Insurance Commisisoner, H. evicted merely because landlords know 
J. Mortensen, has just disapproved in- that other te: ts would do no better 
creases in premium rates on public official Local relief’ means an increase in prope 
bonds, thereby leaving in effect the for- erty taxes Local ef” hits the man 
mer rate which he said was about hal! of who has bought a and is living in 
the proposed highcr rate orstant fear of lo Local relief” 
An investigation made by Commissioner hits everyone who h morigage Local 
Mortensen disclosed that the State had relief” hits proper which already 
paid $40,000 in premiums on official bonds have been sinking like lead. “Local re- 
@in the last five years. while losses paid lief’ means chopping rungs out of the 
to the State during the same _ period only ladder that will get us out of the 
amounted to $615, it was stated hole. 
¢ Mr. Mortensen held that rates should And “local relief’ strikes not only the 


be based on the actual underwriting ex- 
perience in Wisconsin, irrespective of a 
more unfavorable experience in other | 
States or nation-wide. 


present, but also the*future by limiting 
the amount that can hereafter be spent 
for schools, roads, and other public im- 
| provements. To say that “the responsi- 


| I 


are different. 


She had done so. 


|} employment 


AT you want in a cigarette 
taste. You want mildness... 


All right then . . . get this straight, 


HESTERFIELD pays top prices 
... yes, and a premium for the 


N BLENDING, also, Chesterfields 





ay 
is designed to get the largest practicable |of those who ought now to give 
part of the taxes, directly or indirectly, | 
out of the average man. © this there is 
at least one great exception——the gradu- 
ated income tax. 

An income tax is almost the only tax 
which must be borne by the person who 


freely 
is due, often in overwhelming measure, to 
| the labor of those who are now in need. 

Good morals plead for it, because there 
is suffering enough already without adding 
further deprivations for those whose gen- 
erosity would make them give although 


pays Poon 8 cannot be shifted. er is| they cannot afford it. 
one tax which puts the load where it; Sound economics re@uire it, for every 
can most easily be carried. But that! cent contributed to relief by those who 


method of meeting the problem of relief 
is not available-in Pennsylvania. 


There are in Pennsylvania at least 900,- 
000 men and women unemployed—a quar- 
ter of the working population. There was 
deep and wide suffering among them last 
Winter. This Winter it will be deeper 
and wider, and this in spite of every ef- 
fort that can be made by private philan- 
thropy, by the cities and the boroughs, 
by the counties, and by the State itself. 

e situation is so serious that an extra 
session of the General Assembly has been 
called for the purpose of trying to meet it. 


Yet there are men, and not a few men, 
in the State of Pennsylvania whose share 
of the general wealth is so great that each 
of them could carry the State’s whole 
relief burden of the coming Winter from 
his private fortune. Each could do that 
and still supply himself with every com- 
fort and every luxury out of the interest 
on the wealth that would remain after 
And what is true of 


spend their whole income on living ex- 
penses is a cent taken from consumption 


er’s cent is needed. not only 
prosperity but to keep up from sinking 
lower still. But little if anything of the 
contributions for relief by those whose in- 
comes are beyond their needs is taken 
from consumption. 


When the farmer pays, as he does in 
Pennsylvania, something like 13 per cent 
of his annual cash income in taxes, he 
takes the money not out of recreation or 
out of luxuries, but out of the actual ne- 
cessities of daily life, and the same is 
true of every small taxpayer in America. 


Contributions to relief from a man of 
large means come out of his surplus over 
and above his necessities. They take from 
him nothing that he needs. His sense of 
satisfaction in the possession of his m@hey 
and in the exercise of the personal power 
that goes with it may be hit, but nothing 
else. . 


Pennsylvania is true of substantially : 

every oth . ‘ ’ Giving on the part of those who pay 
3 er industrial State. |the higher surtaxes on large incomes 

Minimizing Amount means no curtailment in comfort, no 


change in healthful surroundings, no dep- 
rivation of warm clothing, no restriction 
of good food, no change in ability to send 
the children to school, or to pay for the 
doctor or the dentist. It means no low- 
ering of the scale of living, mo lack of 
any of the ordinary protections, satisfac- 
tions, or securities of daily life. 


Of Personal Sacrifice 


There are, upon the best evidence I can 
find, 7,000,000 unemployed in the United 
States. Their situation during the com- 
ing Winter will be so dangerous that the 
President of the United States has been 
urged from many directions to call an ex- 


tra session of the Congress to prov If there ever was a time when self- 
for the Nation’s proper uate in ne interest dictated abundant giving on the 
ing their necessities. Among others, 1 Patt of the wealthy, that time is now. 


The present effort to take every possible 
cent of the cost of unemployment relief 
from the less well-to-do is not only un- 
sound morally and economically, but it is 
utterly foolish from the point of view of 
the self-interest of those who are guilty 
of it, and it is dangerous as well. 


saw the need, and I did my clea 
asking for such a session. 


No extra session has been called. In- 
stead, the National Government has 
undertaken, in other and far less effective 
ways, to secure relief. It is a task whose 
enormous magnitude and critical im- 
portance gives us pause. 

Yet there is more than one man in the 
United States whose personal wealth is 
so vast that, if it could be devoted to un- 
relief, it would carry the 
whole national load 

Each one of several men in America, and 
by himself, could, if he chose, shoulder 
the entire burden of feeding, housing, and 
clothing the unemployed, as it must be 
carried this Winter, and still leave him- 
self money enough so that neither he 
nor his family need ever deprive them- 
selves of anything throughout their whole 
long lives. | 

In the present emergency the load of 
unemployment relief should be carried 


r duty in 


To sum up, among the essential facts 
seem to be these: 
Those who advocate only relief are 
shouldering enormous responsibility, for 
local relief alone cannot possibly meet the 
need. 
So far as it draws no contributions from 
peomle of small means, local relief will 
elp to prolong, not to end, the depression. 
So far as local relief increases real estate 
and other property taxes, it will be a 
burden on people who are already, for the 
me part, overtaxed or mortgaged to the 
ilt. 
Local relief will 
future development of our communities, 
for it will decrease the amount that can 
| by those who can carry it with the least be spent hereafter for schools and local 
personal sacrifice. improvements. 
Justice demands it, because the wealth} Many States cannot help directly, and 


| Facts.. FACE-UP 


Let’s talk Straight from the Shoulder 


Instead of merely mixing the to 
baccos together. . . we cross-blend 
them, It’s like making a new and 
better-tasting kind of tobacco. That's 
how we get that Chesterfield flavor. 
Milder...and a more pleasing aroma, 


sfying pleasure 


Cigarette paper? Only the purest 
that’s made is good enough for 
Chesterfield, 


onditioning is a 
ICK UP a package. Note its clean 
appearance... free from heavy 


inks, It’s moisture-proof, too. 


And three big factories at Rich- 
mond, Durham and San Francisco— 


- - men cCare- 


ling these fine 





—and taken at a time when every consum- | 
to restore | 
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© 
Summary Given 
Ordered Explained Of Busi f 
New York Court Finds Circum- . : 
stances Must Be Set Forth | Indiana Insurers 
Prior to Trial 
New York, N. ¥., Oct. 24.! Total Premiums Paid Last 
In a dispute between the original bene- : < ‘ 
ficiary of a life insurance policy and a Year to 804 Companies 
person designated as beneficiary as a re- sens 
sult of a change by the insured, Justice W ere 131 Millions, Savs 
Alfred Frankenthaler, of the New York 3 . 
State Department 


Supreme Court, has granted an applica- 
tion directing the second beneficiary to 
set forth in advance of trial the circum- 
stances under which the change ip bene- INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 24. 
ficiary was signed and executed. The case Insurance premiums paid on all classes 
is that of Petrino v. Metropolitan Life In-| of insurance by Indiana policyholders last 
surance Co. et al. The life insurance com- year to 804 licensed companies amounted 
pany has already deposited the face $131,738,210, according to statistics just 
amount of the policy by court order, elim- | made public by the State Insurance De- 
inating itself as a party to the action. partment. Total life insurance in force 
The policy had originally named the |in the State was $2,932,581,889. 
plaintiff as beneficiary, but was changed| During the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
shortly before the insured’s death to name | 1931, fees and taxes collected by the De- 
the defendant as beneficiary partment totaled $2,035.345. The appro- 
The plaintiff brought the action to set | Priation for the operation of the Depart- 
aside the change of beneficiary on the ses 310 $72,000, and expenditures were 
round that the instrument was signed | $9.< 
by the insured by means of undue "atu Premiums — ane wers i= 
improper influence and that the insured | ceived by 116 legal reserve life compales, 
was of unsound mind at the time. Appli- | While losses paid were $24,793,085. Total 
cation was made to the court for an or- | legal reserve life insurance in force was 
the defendant to relate in | $2,732,396,130. 
advance of trial the circumstances under’ The net business of 239 stock fire in- 
which the change in beneficiary was Surance companies, including 35 companies 
signed and executed 7 of forgein countries, was as follows: Net 
The defendant opposed the application, ane roe ee sou side net fire 
claiming that the burden of proof is on a ae 860.912 and other net losses 
the plaintiff to establish the essential al- paid. $2783 me eoieeey Sle Seen eae 
legations of the complaint In granting ce Min, doueute j a 
the application the court refused to pass |, Mutual fire insurance companies, num- 
upon the rules as to the burden of proof | 2¢Ting 82, had the following experience: 
between the yarties I Net fire premiums received, $1,795,656; 
a eee other net premiums received, $351,414; net 
fire losses paid, $1,027,788, and other net 
losses paid, $167,492. 








help from others would also mean an in- 


crease in property taxes. The business of 161 miscellaneous stock 
Even to increase income taxes in the | companies, including eight of other coun- 
States which have them does not mean | tries, resulted in net premiums received 


‘that the people who pay them are carrying 

a proper share of the burden in the com- 
munities from which their wealth is 
drawn. 

The more fortunate In this world’s goods 
ought to take the same share in the ad- 
versity of the Nation that they have taken 
in its prosperity. The way to do that is 
to increase the load upon those who are 
best able to pay. 


Finally, the cost of relief should be paid 


amounting to $16,259,026 with net losses 
of $8,296,733 paid. 

Twenty-seven mutual miscellaneous 
companies received premiums totaling $2,- 
854.355 and paid losses of $1,437,401. 

Thirty reciprocals or interinsurers re- 
ceived $2.886.766 in premiums and paid 
$1,909,888 in losses. 





of relief ought not to be taken out of funds 
that would otherwise be spent to increase 


in whatever way will slow up recovery consumption. 
least. Clearly that means to take it out What is the line between the man who 
of funds that would otherwise be used ,contributes out of necessities and the man 


| for unnecessary luxuries, for stock market | who contributes out of surplus? That is 
; Speculation, or for increasing still further | matter that any man can guess about. 
the gap between what we can make and My own guess is that it runs not far above 
|what we can use. Clearly again the cost | an income of $2,000 a year, 





©1931, Liccarr & Myaas Tosacco Co. 


operating under the strictest sanitary 
standards—rush them fresh to you. 


Good ... they've got to be good. Be- 
cause they’re made that way. And 
most important of all... you can 
taste this goodness in the cigarette. 
You can tell it in the smoke. 


Light up, Mister! Try Chesterfield. 
Let the cigarette doits own talking. 


You'll get the whole thrilling story, 
in just two words...““They Satisfy”! 
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Shipbuilding Falls Trade and Industrial Situation 


To Lowest Level 
~ In Quarter-year 


‘Declines in Great Britain and 
Ireland Exceed Those in 
American Construction 


During Three Months 


Declining by nearly 300,000 gross tons 


in the quarter-year ended Sept. 30, world | 


shipbuilding has fallen to a new postwar 


level, according to a statement by the} 


Transportation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and published in the 
Oct. 26 issue of “Commerce Reports.” 


The Department’s statement, prepared | 


from Lloyd's Register of Shipping, fol- 
lows in full text: 
As the result of another decline in ship- 


building, the tonnage of merchant vessels | 


under construction in the principal mar- 
itime countries of the 


less than half the volume of construction 
under way just before the war. 


A decline of nearly 300.000 gross tons 
has occurred since the end of the pre- 
vious quarter, June 30, last; and this fol- 
lows a decrease of about 175,000 tons in 
the quarter ended March 31, 1931. At this 
time last year over 1,000,000 gross tons 
more of shipping were being built than 
today. 

Once again, the greatest decline reported 
during the past quarter was for Great 
Britain and Ireland, where the shrinkage 
during the three months amounted to 138,- 
000 gross tons. For the first time in more 
than 40 years less than 500,000 gross tons 
of merchant vessels are being built in the 
shipyards of those countries. 

For the United States a decrease of 
about 40,000 gross tons was shown dur- 
ing the past quarter; but the greater loss 
in Great Britain and Ireland leaves the 
United States holding second place, only 
about 150,000 tons behind Great Britain 
and Ireland, as compared with a gap of 
about 900,000 gross tons at this time last 
ear. 

? Shipbuilding Compared 


Comparisons of the volume of ship- 
building during the past two quarters in 
“the chief groups of countries are shown 
by the following figures, in gross tons, the 
Sept. 30 figures standing first, followed 
by the June 30 figures (in parentheses): 
Great Britain and Ireland, 417,385 ((555,- 
603); United States, 261,364 (301,489); 
other countries, 852,371 (968,895); and 
world total, 1,531,120 (1,825,987). 

At this time last year Great Britain and 
Ireland had 1,117,000 gross tons of mer- 
chant ships under way; the United States, 
213,000 tons; and the other shipbuilding 
countries, taken together, 1,239,000 tons, 
making the aggregate for the world, 2,- 
56£,000 tons. 

At that time Great Britain and Ireland 
were building about 44 per cent of the 
world’s shipping output. Today their pro- 
portion is only 27 per cent. In the same 
period, however, the share of the United 
States has risen from 8 per cent to 17 
per cent, and that of the other countries 
combined from 48 per cent to 56 per 
cent. 

Britain’s Tonnage Declfnes 


As compared with a year ago, Great 
Britain and Ireland’s tonnage under way 
shows a decrease of 700,000 gross tons. 

The United States, however, shows a 
gain of 48,000 tons, while the other coun- 
tries combined are building about 385,000 
tons less than at this time last year. The 
world total is over 1,000,000 tons less than 
it was a year ago. 

There was very little change in the 
relative ranking of the various shipbuild- 
ing countries during the quarter just 
ended. Great Britain and Ireland still 
lead, with the United States, France, and 
Italy following in the order named—the 
same ranking all held in the June quar- 
ter. Sweden, however, which stood sixth 
in the June quarter, now has advanced 
to fifth position, taking the place of Ger- 
many. 
remain in seventh and eighth places. 

Gross tonnage of vessels under construc- 
tion in principal shipbuilding countries of 
the world, on indicated dates: 

Sept. 30, 

1931 

. 417,385 

261,364 
.. 169,720 
++ 159,147 
.« 121,080 
. 113,468 


June 30, 
1931 
555,603 
301,489 
211,940 
170,658 
110,355 
130,651 

95,216 108,299 

69,160 90,655 


Great Britain 
United States 
France 

Italy 

Sweden 
Germany 
Netherlands .. 


and Ireland 


world not only | 
reaches a new postwar low level, but is! 


The Netherlands and Denmark | 


the Orient follows in full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—The general import and distri- 
| bution trades during the week ended Oct. 16 
| continued depressed, but owing to improved 
grain prices and good crop outlook, confidence 


heavy. 
| period of 1930, exports during the first nine 
months of 1931 increased 72.2 per cent in vol- 
ume but declined 1.7 per cent in value. The 
gold in the conversion office amounts to 
274,400,000 gold pesos and in the legations 
to 7.200,000 gold pesos. August cattle killings 
| by the frigorificos amounted to 228.800; of 
sheep to 466,800; and of swine to 76,800,000, 
as compared with 215,200, 196,200, and 29,000, 
eee during the corresponding month 
° . * 





Australia 


Australia——Export trade has improved con- 

siderably due to Australia’s exchange advan- 
| tage, particularly in the Orient as well as 
elsewhere, and retail and wholesale trade is 
| better. Seasonal conditions continue excel- 
lent, althoug rain is needed in South Aus- 
tralia and North Queensland. Construction 
and engineering activities have improved but 
iron and steel production has receded to 
slightly below 50 per cent of the output last 
year. Exchange remains unaltered. Bank de- 
posits have declined in New South Wales, 
but Victoria reports an increase. Improve- 
ment in unemployment is evident, due partly 
to seasonal activities and partly to increased 
business activities. 

Imports during August were valued at £3,- 
800,000, compared with £6,800,000 for the same 
month last year (in terms of British sterling). 

| Exports during the same month reached the 
value of £4,300,000, compared with £4,700,000 
for August last year (in terms of Australian 
pounds). Among imports all principal items 
| except tobacco, declined, particularly machin- 
j}ery. Considerable shipments of raw and 
manufactured products are now going to the 
| Far East and Canada due to the present ex- 
| change advantage. The export outlook gen- 
erally is excellent. Imports from the United 
| States in practically all lines are being seri- 
ously affected by recent exchange develop- 


ments. 
Brazil 


Brazil—Exports of coffee from Santos, dur- 
ing the week ended Oct. 16, were heavy; from 
Rio de Janeiro, light; and prices were slightly 
up. The exchange situation remains unchanged 

| but it is believed possible that the Bank of 
| Brazil may soon improve it slightly by grant- 
| ing cover to other banks for sale to importers. 
| The Rio de Janeiro Commercial Association 
| is appealing to the government to supply im- 


| porters with foreign exchange in order that | 


the latter may be able to safeguard their 
| credit abroad. 


Canada 


Canada.—Business in imported products is 
still materially affected by the exchange sit- 
uation and the volume cannot be considered 
normal. Some stimulation is reported in sea- 
sonal lines and turnover in foodstuffs has 
improved, probably because of the Thanks- 
giving holiday on Oct. 12. Winnipeg wheat 
prices made a considerable advance during 
| the week and both wholesale and retail trade 
in the Prairies reflects a more optimistic tone. 

September foreign trade values, as reported 
by the Department of National Revenues, 
gives exports at, $48,991,000 and imports at 
$45,372,000 (in Canadian currency). As com- 
pared with August, these valuations indicate 
a slight increase in exports and a decline 
of 4 per cent in imports. The total quantity 
of wheat exported during the month was 
| 14,335,637 bushels, as against 11,909,000 in 
August and 27,817,053 bushels in September, 
1930. Exports of passenger automobiles and 


| parts were also higher than in August but | 


| truck shipments declined. Imports of Brit- 
ish anthracite through the port of Montreal 
to the end of the month totaled 560,000 tons, 
| 9,000 tons more than had been imported last 
year on the same date. The discount on 
Canadian currency in the United States is 
expected to increase consumption of the Nova 
Scotia and Alberta varieties. 

The industrial situation has improved with 
| respect to newsprint production, where the 
output of 178,400.tons in September was sub- 
| stantially higher than in the previous month. 
| One large Quebec shoe factory has closed and 
two Ontario steel mflls have suspended op- 
|} erations for an indefinite period. 
| Columbia lumber mills continue to operate 
| at about 40 per cent of normal but are re- 
ported to 
centage of their cut to England and Australia. 
The Alberta provincial government has an- 
nounced an operating deficit for the fiscal 
| year ended March 31 
result of heavy unemployment and drought 
relief expenditures. 

A fixed value for duty purposes on ferro- 
manganese has /been established of $55 per 
ton at the point of production, applicable 
|; also to consignment shipments. 


China 
China.—Improvement in silver exchange 


during the past two weeks has proved bene- 
ficial to business in staple lines. The Shang- 


revived somewhat. Ship chartering continues | 
As compared with the corresponding | 


British | 


be sending a much higher per-| 


last of $2,306,000, the | 


Sweden alone has more tonnage under | hai stock market continues quiet and firm. 
Way now than at the end of the June | Boycott movements are "becoming more no- 


. ; : ; | ticeable in Shanghai and in South China, 
ar. Snoush =. gain is only about | but reported less intensive in principal cen- 
, gross tons. The decline of 138,000 | ters in North China. Uncertainty in exchange 
tons for Great Britain and Ireland, aS| and reactions to developments in the Sino- 
compared with one of 40,000 tons for the | Japanese situation continue its harrassing ef- 
United States, reduces the lead of Great/| fect upon trade in general in South China. 


In Foreign Nations Reviewed 


s 


[PPVELCPMENTS in business and industry in Canada, Latin America and nations 
of the Orient are reviewed in the weekly survey of world trade just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The survey is based on reports from foreign repre- 
sentatives of the Department. The section dealing with Canada, Latin America and 
+ 





| General construction activities in Canton are 


TO DIRECT RELIEF 
OF UNEMPLOYED 


‘Department of Commerce Analyzes Recent 
| Trends in Business Centers Abroad 


retarded and construction work on the Can- | 


ton-Hankow railway line is temporarily sus- 
pended. 

There is no change in the Manchurian trad- 
ing situation. The reopening of provincial 
and frontier banks on Oct. 15 is announced 
by Japanese authorities. It is believed that 
the opening of these banks will 
imiprovement in the currency situation. 


: Hawaii 


result in | 


Hawalii.—Weather conditions in plantation | 
districts have been unusually favorable with | 


mid-Summer temperatures and well distrib- 
uted rainfall. The 1933 sugar cane crop had 
made satisfactory headway but ripening of 
the 1932 crop is slow and it is likely that 
the new harvest may be delayed somewhat. 
Only 20,000 tons of the 1931 crop remain to 
be harvested. According to estimates the 
current sugar yield will fall only a little short 
of 1,000,000 short tons, or apparently 70,000 
short tons,in excess of the 1930 yield. This 
jimcrease has been due to favorable growing 


; conditions, better methods of cultivation, and | 
as acreage | 


the use of improved varieties, 
remains practically the same as in 1930. 


India 

India.—Exports showed, a slight improve- 
ment during the past week, with prices gen- 
erally firmer, although import trade remained 
dull with practically no orders for American 
goods. During the Puja holidays, retail sales, 
particularly in automobiles and other luxuries 
were practically dead. 
tember reached the value of 135,500,000 rupees 
compared with 128,700,000 rupees 


year. Imports declined from 96,600,000 rupees 


during August to 94,100,000 in September and | 


from 111,800,000 in September of last year. 


Japan 


Japan.—Uncertainty resulting from 


business in Japan. 
cancelled while new business is halted pend- 
; ing exchange readjustments. The cotton in- 
dustry is severely affected 


taining their competitive position in most 
export markets in face of the new Indian 
tariff and the boycott movement in China. 
Trade with China showed a decline of 4,000,000 
yen in exports during September from the 
| August total of 27,000,000 yen, but there was 
an increase of 1,000,000 yen over the August 
| import figure of 13,000,000 yen. 

Most markets and industries in Japan con- 
tinue in a state of depression. The machinery 
and electrical equipment market is very in- 
active, while public utilities continue to re- 
| port decreased earnings and dividend reduc- 
|tions. The sulphate of ammonia market is 


| dull with domestic manufacturers demanding 


|government action towards restricting im- 
ports. The automotive trade is also dull. It 
|is estimated the year’s business will be about 
16,000 units equally divided between passenger 
and commercial cars. Commodity prices, gne 
of the most accurate barometers of business 
conditions in Japan at the present time, de- 
clined to a new low average in September, 
when the fdex number of wholesale prices 
was 149.6, against 151.8 in August. 

Bank clearings for September were also 
lower, amounting to 3,490,000,000 yen com- 
pared with 3,700,000,000 yen in August. An- 
ticipating difficulty in making year-end set- 
tlements, the Department of Finance and the 
Bank of Japan are cooperating fh endeavors 
to assist 1n providing funds and are urging 
banks to renew loans wherever possible. Bank 
deposits are declining and in order to obtain 
cash banks are selling Japanese dollar and 
sterling bonds held abroad. Gold exports con- 


tinue and it is probable that in addition to | 


the metal already earmarked for shipment 
| this month, another 50,000,000 yen will be 
shipped before the end of the year. On Sep- 
tember 15 there were 272 idle steamers with 
a gross tonnage of 195,000 in Japan’s ports, 
compared with 271 steamers having a gross 
tonnage of 203,000 a month earlier. Five ves- 


sels were launched during September. | 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—Exchange is prac- 
tically back to normal and unrestricted buy- 
ing and selling is again permitted at, 2.49 
florins to the dollar, but transactions total 
only small amounts. Some of the tea busi- 
ness is being diverted to Ceylon and rubber 
trade to British Mayala. Opinion regarding 
/the future currency basis for the Netherland 
East Indies is mixed, but there is no indica- 
tion that the country will deviate from the 
gold standard, although the opinion is ex- 
pressed in several reliable sources that some 
steps must.be taken to place local commerce 
| in a competitive position with countries now 


selling their products on an inflated currency | 


basis, or the Netherland East Indies may sus- 
| tain heavier losses than can be afforded. 


Philippine East Indies 
Philippine . Islands.—Philippine conditions, 
| show a slightly better tone, owing to steadier 
‘demand for export commodities, although 
| price changes are not significant. The finan- 
| cial situation continues stringent, with strict 
limitations on new credits and extensions. 
| Collections in most provincial districts are | 
| difficult, especially in the rice-producing prov- 
qpoee where the new crop is approaching 
arvest, 


The review of conditions in other 


| countries will be printed in the edition 
|. OF Oot: 27. 





Britain and Ireland to a much smaller | 
margin, and the United States now is only | 
156,000 gross tons behind, as compared 
with a gap of 254,000 tons at the end 
of the June quarter. At this time last | 
year Great Britain and Ireland were | 
building 1,116,746 gross tons, as compared 
with only 212,974 tons for the United 
States, the gay at that time being about 
900,000 tons. 

Large Vessels Underway 


There now are 15 large ships, each of 
20,000 gross tons or more, being built 
throughout the world. In this type of 
construction the United States is leading, 
with six such vessels under way, while 
Great Britain and Ireland have four, 
Italy three, and France two. 

Ships sent down the ways toward com- 


potion in the three months ended Sept. | 


more than the total of new orders. In| 4 day on all emergency work and estimates 
fact, the volume of launchings was more | 15.000 to 20,000 men will be employed this 
than double the replacements. For Great| Winter on State highways. The Portland 
rita and Ireland, however, the Volume | Coma unity nea PUsRes was. pineed of ee 
of new orders, although small, was greater el ey, Oe tas Poe eet nae 
¢ ‘ ae c ett re .| County has also organized an unemployed re- 
than in the previous quarter, while for| jjef program. Grinding of 200,000 Sarreis of 
=e saree somene combined new work) flour has been allotted to 46 
showed a decrease of about 36 per cent. 
While Great Britain and Ireland launched | western pine is reported by the Western Pine 
about 90,000 gross tons less than in the | Manufacturers Association. New construction 
previous quarter, the other countries, taken | {Gr and the authorization of $1,500,000 pubs 
collectively, had a greater volume of|lic’market. Five hundred men are expected 
launchings than in the previous quarter. to be at work within two weeks on a $600,000 
The contrast between the volume of i phone system and 2 $50,000 restaurant. 
uncHings < . Q ate % ther construction in the district includes a 
la chings and of : replaceme nts in the $650,000 bridge at The Dalles and a $100,000 
ast = quarters is shown by the fol-| hotel at Vancouver, Wash 
owing figures_in gross tons, the figures for ; 
Sept. 30 stan@ing first, followed by those | ce Ci 
for June 30 in parentheses): New work— Salt Lake City 
Great Britain and Ireland, 38.415 (22,105) ; Salt Lake City: All sugar factories in Utah 
other countri 133.907 (2 . *| and southern Idaho are now operating. Ap- 
tal 1723: res 907 (208,754; world to-| proximately 3,200 men are employed in the 
al, 322 (230,859); launchings—Great | factory season of 40 to 90 days. The 1931 
Britain and Ireland, 78.122 (169,202); other | crop is approximately 23 per cent under 1930, 
eeeiriee, 303,535 (297,268); world total, 
{657 (466,470). 


(The conclusion of the statement 
covering construction of motorships 
and tankers will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 27.) 


Three Cities Plan 
To Build Airports 


partment of Commerce. A summary of 
in the issue of Oct. 22. 


full text: 


Portland, Oreg. 


Portland, Oreg.: The State Highway Com- 


estimates; however, 
Company reports factories 
eight-hour shifts compared with two eight- 
hour shifts in 1930. 


A Salt Lake County organization was as- 


ter months. 
warehouse donated by a local citizen. 
ilies during the Winter, with 


character notes pledging work. 
registration of all 


payment 


| tlon agents. 


Aeronautics Branch Announces | water’ reservoir estimated 


Contemplated Projects 


For the week ended Oct. 22, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received infor- 
mation to the effect that the following 
cities propose the establishment of air- 
ports. ‘ 

San Francisco, Calif. (commercial. «| 

Moline, IJl., and Kennett, Mo. (munici- 
pal.) 


*Indicates airport already established for 
which improvements are contemplated or un- 
der way. 


to cost 


program, 
Seattle 
eattle 


ha 
and pa 


Seattle The §& 
prove Employment 
and has approved 
list of en zency jobs 
average of 23 days’ work to each. 
|} clude ground clearing, cutting through 
streets, and park and playground work. 
Michigan Lumber Company, employing 
men at Grays Harbor, has resume 


Commission to 


which will give 


recently resuming operation 
Bros., 


Employment Situation Is Improved 
In Some of the Far Western Cities 


The statement, reviewing conditions by cities, concludes in 


last represented over 200,000 gross tons | ™ission assures a minimum wage scale of $3 | 


northwestern | 


according to the Department of Agriculture 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
operating three | 


sembled for the collection and distribution of 
foodstuffs, fuel, and clothing during the Win- 
An immediate purchase of staple 
food supplies was authorized for storage in a 
Dis- 
tribution will be made to unemployed fam- 
in 
A complete 
unemployed was under- 
taken Oct. 13 and 14 by the county registra- 

The city is reviewing bids on a 
1 $37,000. 
This ts part of a $2,000,000 water cdnstruction 


Im- 
registered 4,100 men, 
sed to the mayor a 
an 
Jobs in- 
new 
The 
125 
operations 
on a one-shift basis and will operate for an 
indefinite period. Other Grays Harbor mills 
include Wilson 
Aberdeen Plywood and Knox, and 


NDUSTRIAL expansions, with resultant gains in employment, took place for the 
week in some far western districts, according to the President's Organization 
on Unemployment Relief, on the basis of reports from district offices of the De- 


the Organization's statement was printed 


| 

Toombs. State highway contracts totaling 
| $200,000, and calling for improved surfacing 
and grading and bridge work, were let Oct. 
15, in Olympia. 


San Francisco 


| San Francisco: Conditions -are practically 
unchanged from a week ago, but Fall sales 
| are stimulating retail buying and local news- 
papers are carying heavy pages of advertis- 
| ing built principally on a low price appeal. 
| The California Department of Public Works 


| will provide part-time employment for an 


mills and a substantial increase in orders for | aqditional 3,800 men during the coming Win- | securities. 


} ter. The construction schedule has been ad- 
vanced a year or more to take care of the 
unemployed and heads of families will be 
|} given preference. It is plannd to give three 
days a week to unemployed at a wage of ap- 
proximately $4 a day. 

The Berkeley Employment Committee on a 
basis of 10,000 questionnaires estimates ap- 
|; proximately 10,000 hours of work will be 
provided by citizens of Berkeley for its un- 
employed. Building permits for the month 
of September amounted to 561 valued at $1,- 
500,000 compared with 549 at $1,900,000 for 
|}the same month a year ago. Permits for 
| September declined almost $500,000 over the 
previous month. 


Los Angeles 


| cording to Dun's review, is showing an en- 

couraging steadiness in all major industries 
} except food products which has had its usual 
|} seasonal drop. Employment for at least 30 
| days has been given to 1,300 additional work- 


}ers by the Department of Water and Power, | 


enlarging tunnel lines. As part of the State 
administration program to relieve Winter un- 
employment, an additional several hundred 
will be put to work in Los Angeles County 
on part-time jobs in highway maintenance 
on Oct. 15. 


Philadelphia 


Philadelphia: 
shows very little change, but cotton goods, 
furniture, shoes, paper, wool, and tobacco in- 
dustries all show a slight, improvement. The 
banking situation caus< a slight drop in re- 
tail sales three weeks ago, but unchanging 
conditions now are giving business men hope 
that at last they have 
on A very sharp collections 


increase in 


} amounting to 20 per cent is a reaction to the | 


| banking conditions. The employment situa- 
|}tion in the Philadelphia territory is un- 
changed. Anthracite mines increased their 
number of employes 19 per cent, the pay rolls 
1 per cent last week. Retail trade shows a 
slight improvement with wholesale trade un- 


changed except in a few lines, 
‘ 


Exports during Sep- | 


during | 
August and 193,900,000 for September of last ! 


the | 
Manchurian troubles and the pound sterling | 
situation is adversely affecting all classes of | 
Many orders have been | 


although leading | 
manufacturers express confidence of main- | 


Los Angales: Employment in Los Angeles, ac- | 


The general tone of business | 


a foundation to build | 


| 


ey 
JAMES F. LANGLEY 


(moon, N. H., Oct. 24.—The State 
A Unemployment Commission of New 
Hampshire will be directed by James 
M. Langley, of Concord. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Langley as chairman of 
the Commission has just been an- 
nounced by Governor John G. Winant. 
Activities for the relief during the com- 
ing Winter of the needy families of the 
unemployed will be organized by the 
Commission. 


| 
| 


Industrial Ou put 
And - Employment 


Lack Seasonal Gain 


\General Level of Wholesale 
Prices Also Declined in 
The Period From August 
To September 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


troleum was smaller in September than 
|in August, but the rate of output prevail- 





ing at the end of September was higher | 


; than at the end of August. 
The number employed at 
showed little change from the middle of 
|August to the middle of September, 
period when employment usually in- 
|creases. In iron and steel mills, automo- 
| bile factories and lumber mills, employ- 
ment decreased further, contrary to the 
}seasonal tendency; in the clothing and 


|silk industries there were substantial in-'| 


| creases in employment, partly of a seasonal 

character; in mills producing cotton 
| goods, employment increased less than 
| usual, and in woolén mills it decilned from 
|relatively high levels. 


|reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 


| movement of recent months for residential 
| as well as for other types of construction. 


|culture, based on Oct. 1 conditions, indi- 


|cated a cotton crop of 16,284,000 bales, the! 


largest crop reported, except that of 1926, 
a total crop somewhat larger than usual, 
j and a corn crop of 2,700,000,000 bushels, 
a per cent larger than last year, and 2 
| per cent smaller than the five-year aver- 
| age. 
Car Loadings Gain 
| Distribution—Fyeight-car loadings of 
| merchandise and sales by department 
stores increased in September, but by less 
|than the usual seasonal amount. 
Wholesale prices—The general level of 
wholesale prices declined from 170.2 per 


jcent of the 1926 average in August to| 


69,1 per cent in September, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Decreases 


; woolen goods, cotton and cotton goods 
| were offset in part by increases in prices 
of dairy products, petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. 
|the price of cotton during the first few) 
days of October were followed by substan- | 
{tial increases in subsequent days. 
| Bank credit—During the four weeks fol- 
|lowing the suspension of gold payments 
/in England on Sept. 20, $600,000,000 of gold 
was withdrawn from this country’s mone- 
tary stock in the form of exports and ear-| 
markings. Domestic demand for currency | 
continued to increase, the growth for- the 
month ending in the middle of October 
being about $400,000,000. | 
The growth in the amount of currency | 
| outstanding, however, slowed down after) 
the first few days in October. The de- 
|mands for credit arising from gold move-| 
ments and currency growth were met by| 
member banks through the sale of ac-| 
ceptances to the reserve banks and by re-| 
discounts. 


Further declines in 


Deposits Increase | 


Volume of reserve bank credit outstand- 
ing consequently increased between the 
week ended Sept. 19 and the week ended 
Oct. 17 by $904,000,000, and on Oct. 17) 
' stood at $2,169,000,000, the highest level} 
for 10 years. ‘ | 

Gold and currency withdrawals resulted | 
in a decrease of deposits at member banks | 
in leading cities. Loans and investments | 
of these banks also declined, reflecting re- 
ductions in loans to security brokers, as 
| well as sales of acceptances to the re-| 
| serve banks, and sales of United States) 





During this period there was a rise in 
| Short-time money rates in the open mar- 
| ket and in yields on high grade bonds. On) 
|Oct. 9 the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
| York advanced its discount rate from 112 
| to 24% per cent and on Oct. 16 to 3% per 
cent. Discount rates were also advanced 
|at the Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Richmond, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas and 
San Francisco reserve banks. 


| Rate and Finance Rulings 
| Are Announced by I. C. C. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
;on October 24 made public decisions in 
{rate and finance cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Eggs: No. 24162.—Hoerman Packing Com- 
pany v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rate 
charged on eggs, in carloads, from Linn, 
Kans., to Chicago, Ill., found applicable and 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

F. D. No. 8904.—Certificate issued 
mitting the Yazoo & Mississipp! Valley il- 
road Company to abandon a branch line of 
railroad in Bolivar and Sunflower Counties, 
Mississippi. 

F. D. No. 8865.—Certificate issued author- 
izing the Gainesville & Northwestern Rail- 
road Company, and its receivers, to aban- 
don, as to interstate and foreign commerce, 
the entire line of railroad of the former in 
Hall and White Counties, Georgia, and to 
abandon overation under trackage rights 
over the Gainesville Midland Railway in 
Hall County, Georgia 

F. D. No. 8824.-—Certificate issued author- 
izing the Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany, and its recetvers, to abandon part of 
a branch line of railroad in Jefferson and 
Taylor Counties, Florida. 

F. D. No. 8652.—Certificate issued author- 
izing the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Company to abandon a line 
of railroad in Vilas County, Wisconsin, 


er~ 


factories | 


at 


Data on value of building contracts | 
|awarded for the period between the first | 
|of August and the middle of October, as! 


|}show a continuation of the downward} 


Estimates by the Department of Agri-| 


in the prices of livestock, meats, hides, | 


capita sales. 
(1930 population 465,293) : 


Total, all stores 


General merchandise group 


Department stores with food departments 
and over, exclusive of food sales) 
Department stores without food departments 
000 and over) 
| Dry goods stores with food departments 
Dry goods stores without food departments 
Piece goods stores ee 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 
General merchandise stores without food departments 
Army and navy goods stores 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 


($100,000 


| _Food group 

Candy and nut stores ... 

Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) 

Dairy: products, butter, cheese, ice cream 
milk dealers) 

Eggs and poultry dealers 

| Delicatessen stores 

Fruit stores and vegetable markets 

Grocery stores (without meat departments) 

Groceries with meats 

Meat markets with groceries .. 

| Fish markets (sea foods) .... 

| Meat markets 

| Bakery goods stores 

Coffee, tea, spices 

Other food stores 


(including 





Automotive group 
Motor vehicles—sales and service 
| Used-car establishments 
Accessories, tires, and batteries 
| Battery shops (including repairs) 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) 
| Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) 
Filling stations with tires and accessories 
Fijling\ stations with candy. lunch counter, 
groceries, or other merchandise 
| Motor cycles (only) 
Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies shops 
Body, fender, and paint shops 
Garages (repairs and storage, gas and oil, accessories) 


Appare! group 

Men's and boys’ clothing (including hats and caps).. 
Men’s furnishings 

Men’s clothing and furnishings 

Women’s and children’s ready-to-wear specialty shops 
Clothing stores—men’s, women’s, and chitdren’s...... 
Millinery shops 

Men’s ard women's shoe stores one 

| Men’s, women's and children’s shoe stores .. 

| Furriers—fur shops .... .. 

Hosiery shops and knit-goods shops .. 

Corsets and lingerie shops 

; Custom tailors 

| Other apparel and accessory shops 
| Furniture and household group ........seeseeees 
| Furniture stores 
| China, glassware, tinware, aluminumware ° 
| Household appliances (electrical, including refrig 
| tion) 

Household appliances (other than electrical) 
Antique furniture with some used furniture .. 
Antique shops 
Other home furnishings and appliance stores ...... 
Restaurants and eating places 
| Cafeterias 
Restaurants 

Lunch rooms 
| Lunch counters 
| Refreshment stands, 
Soft-drink stands 


fountain and lunch 


Lumber and blilding grcup 
Lumber and building materials and hardware .. 
Roofing 
Hardware stores 
| Electrical shops 
Heating appliances and oil burners 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 
Glass and mirror shops 
Paint and glass stores 





Second-hand stores 
Tires, batteries, and accessories (second-hand) 
| Furniture (second-hand) 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise 


Other retail stores 

Country general stores 
with groceries) 

Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 
shoes) 

Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 
or notions) 

Book stores 

Cigar stands 

Cigar stores without fountains 

Coal and wood yards 

Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 

Coal and feed dealers 

Drug stores without fountains 

Drug stores with fountains 

Farm implements, machinery, and equipment . 

| Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed 

Feed stores 

Harness shops 

Farmers’ supplies 
keeping supplies) 

Florists abn as 

Art and gift shops 

Novelty and souvenir shops (including toys) 

Jewelry stores 

Luggage and leather goods stores .. 

Musical instruments and music stores (without radio) 

News dealers “fr 

Office and school supplies ; 

Office and stcre mechanical! applia 

Office and store furniture and equipment 

Typewriters 

Opticians and optometrists 

Radio and electrical shops 


(miscellaneous merchandise 


(including ranch, dairy and bee- 
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Retail Sales in New Hampshire |Gold asa Factor 
Classified by Census Bureau 


Number 


of 
stores 
6,514 


331 


3 


11 
14 
142 


Net sales 
(1929) 
$181,500,859 


$16,790,634 


1,316,867 


2,635,572 
84,742 
4,261,952 
107,330 
2,076,950 
1,172,137 
205.217 
4,929,867 


1. information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of New Hampshire 


A special summary 


Per cent Per 
total 
sales 

100.00 


9.27 


sales 
$390.08 


$36.08 


.73 2.83 
5.66 
18 
9.16 
.23 
4.46 
2.52 
44 
10.60 


1.45 
.05 
2.3 
06 
1.15 
65 
li 
2.72 





$51,259,934 
49,913 
2,926,719 


2,347,169 
62,440 
51,047 

1,454,654 

17,347,217 
14,680,888 
9,918,908 
518,087 
1,315,329 
476,384 
94,221 
16,958 


$37,451,577 
26,707,520 
297,158 
734,034 
281,018 
376,818 
1,217,703 
2,419,401 


1,490,739 
44,434 
31,258 

109,705 

3.741,789 


28.23 
03 
1.61 


$110.17 
Al 
6.29 
1.29 5.08 
.03 
03 
80 
9.56 
8.09 
5.46 
.29 
72 
.26 
05 


16 


AS 
21 
67 
1.33 





$13,058,460 
275,024 
582,440 
3.548.615 
2,761,915 
1,769,298 
591,136 
56,715 
2,732,104 
45,723 
135,727 
269,349 
283,596 
15,818 


$6,382,319 
4,227,017 
67,341 


1,438,656 
287,423 
77,910 
165,221 
118,751 


$6,049,647 
163,500 
2,882,693 
2.241.163 
574.915 
161,339 
26,037 
$13,798,913 
5,795.007 
51.006 
5.019.702 
556.280 
237,228 
1,547,506 
40.952 
551.232 
$205,148 
23.285 
138,525 
19.325 
24,013 


36 504,227 
7,074,950 
573,082 


885.663 
408,062 
63,970 
427.796 
5,518,166 
484,249 
591,885 
1,072,252 
5,501,868 
22,775 
275,017 
5,527 876 
30,199 


116,700 
769,424 
161,035 
115,101 
369,068 

97,336 

90,429 
616,240 
158,088 
345,159 
141,108 

36,579 
172,942 
862,404 
843,576 


capita 


| writing the reports on this inquiry. 


|} of contracts for 


Radios and musical instruments 
Sporting goods specialty stores 


| Sporting goods, toys, and stationery 


Stationers and printers 

Cameras and photographic supplies 
Embroidery, needlework, and stamped goods 
Livestock dealers 

Monuments and tombstones 


Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes. extracts. c. 
| Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some 
Unclassified ..... Rabun ceserenseeeseesnenscegagas 


*Less than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 


Status of Inquiries 
In Trade Commission 


Investigation Into Government 
Building Awards Started 


The status of investigations conducted 
by the Federal Trade Commission is de- 
scribed in the Commission’s monthly 
statement of work for September, issued 
Oct. 26 by the Commission. 

Collection of data and the development 
of facts has been started in the Commis- 


| Sion’s study of Government building con-| 


tracts, while the examination of the ac- 
counts and records of various public utili- 


| ties companies is being continued, it is ex- 


plained. Further hearings have been held 
in the investigation of cottonseed prices 


and considerable progress has been made | 


in the preparation of reports on chain 
stores, the Commission states. 

The section of the monthly statement 
of work dealing with congressional and 
commission investigations follows in full 
text: 


Power and Gas Public Utilities (S. Res. 83, 
70th Cong., 1st Sess.) Examination of the 
accounts and records of various companies 
continued in New York, Denver, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Springfield, Ill.; Wilmington, N. C.; and Bos- 
ton. The pe hearings on the financial 
structure of various companies were resumed 
Sept. 29, when affairs of the Standard Gas & 
Electric Company were discussed. 
reports on several companies was completed 
and put into form suitable for the hearing. 

Chain Stores (S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., Ist 
Sess.) Considerable progress was made on 
The first 
volume of the report (Cooperative Grocery 
Chains) has been submitted to the Senate. 

Price Bases (authorized by the Commis- 
sion). The activities on this inquiry are cen- 
tered on the writing of a report on the price 
basing methods in the cement industry and 
in cooperating with the chief examiner of the 
Commission in pursuit of Senate Resolution 
448 (7lst Cong., 3d Sess.) 

Government Building Contracts (author- 
ized by the Commission). The Commission 
recently undertook an investigation of the 
building material industry. Preliminary work 
is now under way. 

In this inquiry the Commission will inves- 
tigate and report facts relating to the letting 
the construction of Govern- 
ment buildings, particularly with a view of 
determining whether or not there are or have 
been any price fixing or other agreements, 
understandings, or combinations or interests 
among individuals, partnerships 
tions engaged in production, manufacture, or 
sale of building materials with respect to the 
prices or other terms at or under which such 
material will be furnished contractors or bid- 
ders for such construction work. The collec- 


/ 


Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


Reading, | 


Writing of | 


or corpora- | 


68,367 
95,916 
77,218 
45,012 
50,369 
281,877 
321,896 
167,295 
819,834 
223,444 


service) 


| tion of data and the development of the facts 
| have begun. 

| ‘Cottonseed (S. Res. 136, 7ist Cong., Ist Sess.) 
| Hearings in connection with the investigation 
of cottonseed prices were resumed in Little 
Rock, Ark., Sept. 29. Later hearings will be 
held at Memphis, Tenn.. when it is expected 
that the offering of testimony by the Com- 
mission will be concluded. 


Peanut Industry (S. Res. 139, 7ist Cong., Ist 


Sess.) Investigation of the peanut industry 
| was conducted pursuant to Senate Resolution 
139, Seventy-first Congress, First Session. An 


effort was made to obtain the facts regarding | 


alleged combinations in violation of the anti- 
trust laws with respect to 
peanuts by operators of crushers and mills. 
| Compilation of the data obtained and the 


preparation of a report in connection there- | 
are now under way and when completed | 


wit 
will then be considered by the Commission, 

Cement Industry (S. Res. 448, 7ist Cong., 
3rd Sess.) This is an investigation of ¢com- 
petitive conditions in the cement industry, 
involving inquiry as to whether activities of 
trade associations, manufacturers of cement 
or dealers in cement, constitute violation of 
the anti-trust laws. In connection with the 
field work in progress, questionnaire letters 
have been sent to manufacturers and State 
highway commissions outlining certain infor- 
mation desired. 


‘Hearings Are Scheduled 


By Radio Commission | 


Hearings scheduled to be held before | 
|the Commission during the week of Oct. | 


were announced as follows: 

Oct. 26.—Broadcasting: Charles Smuck, 
Springfield, Mo., construction permit, 1,500 
ke.. 100 w.; share with KGIZ. 

KGIZ, Grant City Park Corp., Grant City, 
Mo., renewal license, 1,500 kce., 100 w.; un- 
limited time. 

Charles L. Fower, Macon, Mo., 
tion permit, 1,210 ke., 100 w.; 
time. 

WTAD, Illinois Broadcasting Corp., East 
St. Louis, Mo., construction rmit, 1,440 
ke., 500 w.; share with WMBD. (Requests 
authority to move station from Quincy, I1l., 
to East St. Louis, Mo.) 

Oct. 27.—Experimental: Telephone Bond 
& Share Co., Ketchikam, Alaska, construc- 
tion rmit, 1,604, 2.398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 1 kw.; unlimited 


time. 
+++ 

Oct. 28.—Broadcasting: WDIX, North Mis- 
sissippi Broadcasting Co., Greenville, S. C., 
construction permit, 1,310 ke., 100 w. Day- 
time. Present assignment: 1,500 ke., 100 w., 
unlimited time. (Authority is requested to 
move studio and transmitter from Tupelo, 
Miss., to Greenville, S. C., and change fre- 
quency and hours of operation.) 

Oct. 29.—Broadcasting: WLVA, Lynchburg 
Broadcasting Corp Lynchburg, Va... con- 
struction permit, 1,200 ke., 100 w., 250 w. 
LS.; unlimited gime, Present assignment: 
1,370 ke., 100 w.; shares with WBTM. 

WLBG, WLBG Inc., Petersburg, Va., re- 
newal license, 1,200 kc., 100 w., 250 w., LS.; 
unlimited time. 

WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Co., Roya} 


| 25 


construc- 
unlimited 


pce paid for | 


| construction permit 


In World Trade 
Decline Studied 


‘Its Flow From Various Coun- 
-tries Was Result and Not 


| Cause of Depression, Ac- 


| cording to Survey 


|_ The United States and France must be 
| Prepared to make such changes in their 
;€conomic policy as will enable them to 
occupy the place in international finance 
that.Great Britain formerly held, accord- 
| ing to a statement received Oct. 25 at the 
jthe Department of Commerce from the 
| National Industrial Conference Board. 

The Board further asserts that the flow 
of gold from various countries was “the 
result and not the cause” of unfavorable 
economic conditions. The statement. de- 
scribing the Board’s findings in a study 
of “major forces in world business de- 
pression,” follows in full text: 


‘Major Forces Studies’ 
In June of this year nearly 62 per cent 


of the total monetary gold reserve of they 


world, as held by the central banks and 
governments of 40 countries, was in the 
possession of the United States and 
France. The total monetary gold stock 
}of the world was $10,997,000,000. 
sum_ $8,223,000,000 was held by the seven 
creditor countries—the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, The Netherlands, and Sweden. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of this latter 
amount was held by the United States 
and 27 per cent by France. 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board, in a study of the “Major Forces 
in World Business Depression,” devotes a 
chapter to a discussion of the scarcity of 
gold as a cause of world business depres- 
sion. It is pointed out that, although the 
| accumulation of gold in the United States 
and France has increased the monetary 
| difficulties of the countries in which the 
supply of gold is insufficient, the flow of 
| gold from these countries was the result 
and not the cause of unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions. 


_Business depression in Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Australia, and Japan, for example, 
preceded and did not follow the export of 
gold ona large scale. So far as the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe are concerned— 
Great Britain, Belgium, Switzerland, The 
Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, Czecho- 
| slovakia, and Austria—their holdings of 

old in June, 1931, were as large as, or 

larger than they were at the end of 1929, 
in spite of the absorption of gold by the 
United States and France. The great log: 
of gold by Germany was due to politick 
rather than economic causes. 

“The flow of gold to the United States 
and France in the last two years,” states 
the Conference Board study, ‘“‘was due to 
the large net income which these two 
countries receive each year from foreign 
countries in the settlement of trade and 
financial balances. Before the World War 
France employed the surpluses in its bal- 
ance of payments, mainly for long-term 
investment in foreign opuntries and only 
aS small extent for the accumulating of 
gold. 

Stopped Long-term Lending 

_ “After the war France failed to resume 
its prewar policy of lending abroad on 
long term, and the huge surpluses in the 
French balance of international payments 
were employed almost entirely in accu- 
mulating gold. The failure of France to 
send capital abroad was due largely to 
unsatisfactory political conditions in other 
countries and to bitter experience that 
French investors have had with foreign 
bonds since 1914. Legislative obstacles to 
exports of capital have also been a fac- 
tor in the situation. 

In this respect, however, the situation 
has been considerably improved by relaxa- 
tions of legislative restrictions. In 1931 
France extended long-term loans to its 
European allies, Rumania, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia. Resumption of 
large foreign financing by France will no 
doubt be determined by consideration of 
poltitical stability of the debtor countries. 

“The position of the United States is 
somewhat similar to that of France. 
matter how desirable it may be to aid the 
debtor countries by means of long-term 
loans, in practice it is impossible to float 
foreign securities as long as the investor 
does not have a feeling of confidence in 
the polticial and economic stability of the 
countries requiring his financial support. 

“The weakening of Great Britain's fi- 
nancial power places an extremely heavy 
responsibility on the United States and 
Farnce,” says the Conference Board. 
“While it is not certain that Great Britain 
will not recover its pre-war economic 
strength, it is doubtful that, at least in 
the near future, the London market will 
- as important factor as before the World 

ar. 

“France, and particularly the United 
States, because of their great economic 
strength and favorable balances of pay- 
ments, must be prepared to make such 
changes in their economic policy as will 
enable them to occupy the place that was 
formerly held by Great Britain alone. The 
position of the United States as a creditor 
nation is peculiar, since the United States 
has not only a large net income on ac- 
count of private investments abroad and 
| governmental debts, but also continues to 
| maintain a high tariff policy and a large 
surplus of commodity exports.” 


Oak, Mich., construction permit, 1,310 ke., 
100 w.; unlimited time. Present assignment: 
1,310 ke., 50 w.; unlimited time 

James F. Hopkins, Inc., Wayne County, 
Mich., construction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., 
250 w. LS.; unlimited time 

WOOD, Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting 
Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., renewal license, 
1,270 ke., 500 w.; shares with WASH. 

WASH, WASH Broadcasting Corp., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., renewal license, 1,270 ke., 500 
w.; shares with WOOD. 
| 1387, Zanesville Radio Broadcasting Corp.. 
| Zanesville, Ohio, construction permit, 1,210 
| ke., 100 w.: unlimited time 

1374, WALR, Ray W. Waller, Zanesville, 
Ohio, renewal of license, 1,210 ke., 100 w.; 
unlimited time 

The cases listed below, heard May 5-6, 
1931, were femanded to the Examiner to 
be consolidated with Docket Cases 1387 
and 1374, above: 

Ohio Broadcasting Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
construction permit, 1,210 ke., 100 w.; un- 
limited time. 

WARL, Roy W. Waller, 
voluntary assignment of license, 1,210 kc., 
100 w.; unlimited time (Requests author- 
ity to assign station license to Akron Broad- 
casting Co.) 

WALR, Akron Broadcasting Co., Akron, 
Ohio, construction permit, 1,210 ke., 100 w.; 
unlimited time. 

+++ 


Oct. 30.—Commercial 

Midwest Wireless Co., Ishpeming, Mich.; 
Duluth, Minn.: Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, N. 
Y. Coastal service, public point-to-point and 
marine relav service. 

Radiomarine Corporation of America; West 
Dove, Ohio; Chicago., Duluth. Buffalo. License 
for 177 ke., 750 w., additional service, unlim- 
ited time. 

Oct. 23: Broadcasting applications: 

Edmund J. Meurer, Mount Clemens, Mich., 
construction permit amended to request to 
share with WMPC instead of unlimited time 
on 1,500 ke. 

Battery & Electric Company, Greenville, 
S. C.,,construction permit to erect a new 
station to use 590 kc., 250 w., daytime, Fa- 
cilities of WDIX.) 

Progessive Publishing Co., Muscatine, Iowa, 
to erect a new station 
5 kw., daytime. 


Zanesville, Ohio, 


to use 1,170 ke., 
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230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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nd 


invited Oct. 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon. 
for a term of 91 days from Nov. 2, 
the maturity date Feb. 1, 1932. 


FEDERAL BANKING 





Bids Are Asked U. S. TRE ASURY ST ATEMENT New Confidence 


On Short Term 


Treasury Issue 


Secretary Mellon Declares ®eceipts: 


New Series of 91-day 
Notes Will Begin Nov. 2 
And Total 60 Millions 


Bids on a bill issue of $60,000,000 were 
25 in an announcement by 





The issue now being offered is 
making 


The new issue was described orallf at the 


Treasury as purely of a refunding char- 
acter. 
to 
850,000 on 
rent 
retire 
nouncement follows in full text: 


The Department is called upon 
meet maturities amounting to §d 
Nov. 2. Proceeds of the 
therefore, will be used 
amount. The 








to 
an- 


offering, 
the maturing 


The Secretary of the Treasury gives 


notice that tenders are invited for Treas- 


ury bills to the amount of $60,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
ceived at the Federal Reserve Banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 o’clock p. m., 
E. S. T., on Thursday, Oct. 29, 1931. Ten- 
ders will not be received at the Treasury 
Department, Washington. 


Issued in Bearer Form 

The Treasury bill§ will be dated Nov. 2 
1931, and will mature on Feb. 1, 1932, 
and on the maturity date the face amount 
will be payable without interest. They 
will be issued in bearer form only, and in 
amounts or denominations of $1,000, $10,- 
000, $100,000, $500,000 and $1,000,000 ‘(ma- 
turity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the 
printed forms and forwarded in the spe- 
cial envelopes which will be supplied by 
the Federal Reserve ne or branches 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than $1,000 
will be considered. Each tender must be 
in multiples of $1,000. The price offered 
must be expressed on the basis of 100, 
with not more than three decimal places, 
e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 


Exempt From Taxation 


Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Oct. 29, 1931, all 
tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
tollow as soon as possible thereaiter, prob- 
ably on the following morning. The Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury expressly reserves 
the’ right to reject any or all tenders or 
parts of tenders, and to allot less than the 
amount applied for, and his action in any 
such respect shall be final. Those submit- 
ting tenders will be advised of the ac- 
ceptance or rejection thereof. Payments 
at the price oftered for ‘Treasury bills al- 
lotted must be made at the Federal reserve 
banks in cash or other immediately avail- 
able tunds on Nov. 2, 1931. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 
to principal and interest, and any gain 
from the sale or other disposition 
thereof will also be exempt, from ail taxa- 
tion, except estate and inheritance taxes 
No loss from the sale or other disposition 
of the Treasury bills shall be allowed as 
a deduction, or otherwise recognized, for 
the purposes of any tax now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States or any of 
its possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 
as amended, and this notice prescribe the 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern 
the conditions of their issue. Copies of 
the circular may be obtaned from any 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch thereot. 


National Groups Pledge 


Support to Relief Plans 
{Continued from Page 3.) 
field organizations actively aiding the 


President’s Organization include the Fed- 


eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Central Conference of 


Amefican Rabbis, the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Knights of Columbus, the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts 
and others. Letters have come in from 
many church dignitaries and individual 
ministers of all faiths pledging utmost co- 
operation and telling of activities already 
underway. 

Outstanding organizations in many 
other fields have lined up actively in the 
cooperative movement to bring maximum 
support to community effort adequately 
to meet the relief problem whatever it may 
be. 

Response Called Generous _ 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, American Rail- 
way Association, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and American Chemical Society 
are among the many cooperating organ- 
izations closely related to business and in- 
dustry. 

Various professional groups indicating 
their intention to actively support the 
movement include the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, American Engineer- 
ing Council, American Institute of Mining 


and Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Forestry Association, medical, and other 
groups. 


The American Federation of Labor and 
other labor organizations are giving active 
cooperation. Agriculture is represented by 


the National Grange and various other 
organizations. 

In fact, no field of activity is left un- 
covered and the generous response from 


organizations of all kinds has served to 
confirm the confidence of the President's 
Organization that America is determined 
to do the job that lies ahead. 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during the 
week ended Oct. 23 were announced Oct. 
24 by the Federal Reserve Board as fol- 
lows: 

Absorption of 


Trust Co., Aliquippa 
the Aliquippa National 


National 
Pa 
Bank 


Bank Woodlawn 
$125.000. absorbed 
$100,000 








Absorption of nonmember: Unton Trust Co 
Greensburg, Pa., $400,000. absorbed the Mad- 
das Bank & Trust Co., Greensburg. $150,000 

Succeeded by National Bank: Inland Em- 
pire Bank, Pendleton. Oreg $250,000, suc- 
ceeded by First Inland National Bank, Pen- 
dleton, $400,000 

Closed 

Amherst Bank, Williamsville. N. ¥.. $100,000 









B < of Auburn, Aubi Pa., $50,000 

Cit Vings Bank & Trust Co. Alliance 
Ohio, $250.000; Ohio-Merchants Trust Co 
Massillon, Ohio, $1,000,000 

Citizens Banking Company, Eastman, Ga 
$100.000 . 

First State Bank. Petoskey, Mich., $75.000 
United Savings Bank, Tecumseh, Mich 
$50,000 

Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
$200,000. 

First State Bank, Munday, Tex.. $35,000; 


First State Bank, Seymour, Tex., $35,000. 








Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures | 


at the Close of Business Oct. 22, 1931 





Made Public Oct. 24, 1931 


GENERAL FUND 


Internal revenue— 
Income tax 






Miscellaneous internal revenue 32,786,924.64 
TOCA wccccsvcccocvccsevcevsesec $48,378,481.50 
CUSDIIIG ccc cs hie ds cditscsvesees 24,565,479.88 






Miscellaneous rec 

Proceeds of Government-owned 
securities— 

Railroad securities ene 1 

WL GEUNOTE: Stein's vise caneess me 

Panama Canal tolls, 826 

Other miscellaneous 





Total 





















This Month 


$15.591,556.86 





7 


2,911,545.17 


4 
Corresponding Correspondin 
“oT Last Fiscal Year Period Fiscal 
ear 


1932 Year 1931 


$576,959,671.20 
192,008,417.78 | 


768,968,088.98 
121,113,694.58 


$329,428,677 
17 


5,886,765 





287,797.53 
212.067 
2,099,642 
6,066 ,441.17 


956,745.99 
1,623,043.54 
9,232,861.73 | 

23,696 407.68 





16,820,092.53 


$665,396 952.2 











‘Gilbert Bettman, 


In Banks Urged | 


To Avert Failures 


Attorney. 
General of Ohio, Blames | 
‘Avaricious and Selfish’ 
Depositor for Closings 


By Gilbert Bettman 


Attorney General, State of Ohio 


Ohio is confronted with the strange situ- 


ation of banks, perfectly solvent and well 
managed 


is the cause and who has the remedy? 


yet closing their doors. What 


The cause is withdrawal of deposits by 


some avaricious and selfish depositors, not 


for their personal or business needs, but | 
for hoarding and because of lack of con-! 
fidence in the bank. What happens? 

The consciengious managers of the bank, 
noting these withdrawals, and unable, be- 
cause of the depressed state of the securi- 
ties market, to maintain liquidity enough 
to pay on demand all depositors—even 
though the bank’s assets at fair value are 
more than enough to pay all—feel that 
for the sake of protecting the more patrio- 
tic and nonwithdrawing depositors—that 
they must close the bank. 

The management then invites the State 
superintendent of banks to take over the 
bank, with the result that the particular | 
institution, probably one of the sources 
of the life blood of business activity in 


| the community, is dried up. 








ptvuadesa cane $77,221,219.76 $92,916,781.49 23  $925,590,782.50 
Expenditures . 
GROMBPAL oc cc cctccseveccee eeceeees $179,618,436.45 $155,268,796.59 $919,379,921.52 $713,146,091.36 
Public debt ,09 
Interest ...sccccece 111,668,093.12 109,812,045.65 158,087 ,602.49 159,740,251.13 
Sinking fu ; : $F ee ieen 65,000,000. 
Refunds of r 000,000.00 
Customs er 1,055,120.75 1,138,958 .53 f 71 6,692,338.73 
Internal revenue 4,111,679.12 3,700,292 .87 Zz 06 21,043,491 .54 
Postal deficiency 20,000 ,000.00 15,000,000.00 65,000,000.00 40,004,582.37 
Panama Canal Sndavcc-ouwe 539,718.13 1,146,185.44 3,878,094.08 4,504,389.72 
Agricultural marketing fund 
COG) cseectsiecesees 606i 14,630,348.85 *2,682,857.32 90,956,445.14 20,211,607.06 
Civil service retirement fund ‘ eeecces 20,850,000.00 20,850,000.00 
Foreign Service retirement fund 215,000.00 216,000.00 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 9,500,000.00 9,500,000.00 
DOA). -oss acta sacs sieescctweunee $331,623,396.42 $¢ 83,421.76 $1,300,294,983.00 $1,060 908 751 91 
Excess of expenditures .......... $254 402,176.66 $190,466,640.27 $634,898,030.77 ; $135,31 969 41 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments - 
Principal—foreign obligations . $30,000.00 
From forfetures, gifts, etc o6en ; 31,000.00 
Other . 2,900 ,094.44 2,826,144.89 10,156,806 .81 7,961,131.95 
Total ..cccrcccavccsevesccese $2,.900,094.44 $2,826,144.80 $10,156,806 .81 $8,022 131 95 
Expenditures: —_ 
Public debt retirements ..... . ‘ ‘ Canes nak ‘ 61,000.00 
OUROE ccccccccccccccvccesceseveccs 8,283,470.60 6,107,905.61 3,417,886.79 18,289,406.55 | 
Total .ccccsccsscvessccscvacecce $8,283 ,470.60 $6,107 ,905.61 $23,417,886.79 $18,350,406.55 
Excess of expenditures ............ $5,383,376.16 $3,281 ,760.72 $13,261,079.98 $10,328,274 60 | 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND a 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts $77,221,219.76 $92.916,781.49  $665,396.952.23 $925,590,782.50 
Total special fund receipts 2,900,094.44 2,826,144.89 10,156,806.81 8,022,131.95 
Total wcccccccccvessescsvccces $80,121,314.20 $95,742,926.38 $675,553,759.04 $ ,612,914.45 
Total general fund expenditures. . .$331,623,396.42 $283,383,421.76 $1,300,294,983.00 $1,060,908,751.91 
Total special fund expenditures 8,283,470.60 6,107,905.61 23,417,886.79 18,350,406.55 





$339, 906,867.02 


$1,323 $1,079,259,158.46 


TOtal cccssccsccsscsssecsescers $289 491,327.37 712,869.79 
wa eweeee | 
Excess of expenditures ........... $259,785,552.82 $193,748,400.99 $648.159,110.75 $145,646,244.01 | 
TRUST FUNDS 

Receipts: | 
District of Columbia aad ease $8 243,209.85 $8,541.935.00 $13,997,272 89 $13,998 ,952.69 
Government life insurance fund  5,260,849.66 6,758,658 .87 24,649,839 .87 29,319.031.91 
OtUMer .nccccccvccesves 60% W096 322,853.65 665,017.87 2,386 ,299.33 3,717,852.85 
TOtAl cc acccevees $13,826,913.16 $15,965,611.74 $41 033,412.09 $47 ,035,837.45 


Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund 












$3,411,256.80 


$3,691 ,786.21 $5,191,020.13 $4,544,242 96 

















Policy losses, etc. 1,659,732.74 1,854,743 61 7,942,127.91 9,851 ,450.39 

Investments ........ 3,117 ,644.53 3,921,096 .8E 18,188 ,397.89 18,621 ,666.55 

COMBE 6iciain deere ce Seweacapenen ss *914,396.57 188,851.28 3,276,164.00 3,519,245.40 

TOCA cavcccccvcsvcccsseuceceses $7 274,237.50 $9,656,477 .96 $34,597,709.93 $36 536,605.30 

Excess of receipts or credits ..... $6.552,675.66 $6,309,1% $6,435,702.16 $10,499 232.15 
| 

*Excess of credits (deduct). : 

Note Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
States re charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the 
authorized amount is expended. After that they are charged ainst the revenues of the 
District under trust funds. For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under 


general fund and under trust funds should be added 


Minnesota Ruling 
In Bank Indebtedness 


Securities on Deposit May Be 
Applied to Pay Debt 


St. Pau, Minn., Oct. 24 

If a bank fails, and is indebted to an- 
other bank in which it also has deposited 
securities for safekeeping, the creditor 
bank may apply the securities to the debt, 
if the debt is evidenced by a collateral 
note authorizing the holder to so apply 
“any money or moneys, or any other se- 
curities or property of any kind whatso- 
ever, which said owner may have or hold 
on deposit or otherwise,” in the opinion of 
Assistant Attorney General W. H. Gurnee 
Mr. Gurnee’s opinion, in the form of a 
letter to Mr. W. A. Smith, Examiner in 


!charge of liquidation, follows in full text 


We have before us a letter of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis 
dated Oct. 7, 1931, referring to the in- 
debtedness of the closed First State Bank 
of Elgin to the Northwestern National 
Bank, in which the latter bank asserts 
its intention of holding, as additional col- 
lateral to bills payable of the Elgin bank, 
some $30,600 par value of bonds left with 
the Northwestern National Bank for safe- 
keeping. The form of collateral note which 
the Elgin bank is supposed to have signed 
is enclosed with the letter, and the follow- 
ing language appears therein 

“The makers, endorsers and guarantors 
hereof hereby jointly and severally waive 
presentment for payment, notice of dis- 
honor, protest, and notice of protest, and 
hereby authorize said owner at any time 
at its discretion to apply any money or 
moneys, or any other securities or prop- 
erty of any kind whatsoever, which said 
cwner may have or hold on deposit or 
otherwise for them or any of them, to- 
ward the payment ofthis note and said 
debts and liabilities, whether due or not.” 

I am of the opinion that under the 
language quoted the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank has a right to apply to the 
bills payable of the Elgin bank any se- 
curities belonging to the Elgin bank and 
held by the Northwestern National Bank 
for safekeeping. The language of the 
collateral note is very broad, and makes 
available for payment of the indebtedness 
of the Elgin bank all property of said 
bank of every kind held by the North- 
western bank “on deposit or otherwise. 








Pennsylvania Urges Care 
7 . . ee 

In Exchanging Securities 
HARRISBURG, Pa., Oct. 24 
exchange any of your. stock 
others whose present and fu- 
ture value is being boosted by a smooth 
salesman until you have investigated the 
move very carfully,” &% M. Magee, chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Securities Com- 
mission, has urged upon the investors in 
a recent stat nt 
One of the first 


“Don't 
holdings fox 








things to do in such a 


case, according to Mr. Magee, is to make 
sure that the salesman has been licensed 
to sell securities in Pennsylvania. 

Owing to the depressed condition of se- 
curities generally, Mr. Magee said, tipster 
operatives’ have been particularly active 
They appeal to persons who have a paper 
loss on securities and offer to exchange the 
present holdings for stock which will in- 
sure an early rise and complete recovery 
of the holder’s losses. The stocks offered 
in exchange are almost invariably fraudu- 
lent securities of no value whatever. 


Foreign ; Security 
Offerings Decline 


At Lowest Point Since 1918, 
According to Tabulation 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
securities (domestic as well as foreign) in 
this country. The present low level of 
foreign financing through the public of- 
fering of securities is simply a reflection 
of unsettled conditions in the world at 
large. 

A comparison of American foreign fi- 
nancing in recent years is presented in 


the table below. : 
The geographic distribution of foreign 
sapital issues during the third quarter 


and the first nine months of 1931 is shown 
in the following table: 

Geographic distribution total foreign 
capital issues (government and corporate) 
publicly offered in the United States during 
the third quarter and fhe first nine months 


of 


of 1931 (preliminary): 
Number of issues, A; total nominal capi- 
tal, B; estimated new nominal capital, C: 
A B Cc 
1931 
Third quarter 
Canada . 3 $25,002,000 $25,002,000 
United States 
territories and 
possessions .. 1 500,000 500,000 
Total ........+++. 4 $25,502,000 $25,502,000 


First 9 month 


Europe .e++ 2 $78,000,000 $78,000.000 
*Canada . . 34 189,643,500 127,143,500 
Far East 1 22,800,000 22,800,000 
United States 
territories and 
possessions . 2 5,500,000 5,500,000 
Total . 39 $295.943.500 $233,443,500 
*Estimated refunding to Americans 


Canada accounted for three of the fow 
issues. Two of these were the 10 and 20- 
year bonds of the Province of Manitoba 
offered in July The third was for the 
Canadian National Railways Co. in Sep- 
tember. The latter took the form of 25- 
vear 4.5 per cent bonds guaranteed by the 
Dominion of Canada. 

Porto Rico was the only 
rower during the third quarter. The pro- 
ceeds of its issue, amounting to $500,000, 
were to be used for the continuance of 
the construction of the Toro Negro hydro- 
electric project 


other bor- 


Total foreign capital issues publicly offered in the United States in recent periods: 











Estimated Estimated 











No. of Total nomi- refunding to new nomi- 
Iss1les nal capital Americans na! capital 
1914 26 $44.670,288 $655,000 $44,015 
915 80 817.529.272 13,675,000 803,854,272 
1916 102 1,159,601 .264 5.700.000 1,155,901 264 
1917 65 1 37,650,000 682,647,150 
1918 28 2.600.090 20,865,000 
1919 65 379,257,300 391,787,400 
1920 104 105,590,000 497 437.986 
1921 116 69,105,083 623,307,880 
1922 152 99,42! 300 763,626,984 
1923 76 77,000,000 420,597,350 
1924 120 1 247,993,500 969 224 437 
1925 164 1,31 239.700 ,000 ’ 1,076 466,150 
1926 230 1,288,459.182 162 978,000 1,125,481.182 
1927 265 1,577,414 260 240,654,000 1,336 ,760,260 
1928 221 1,489,361 680 238,410,413 1,250,951 267 
1929 148 5.767.681 34,536,875 671,230,806 
1930 21 1,087 560.214 182,227,000 905,333,214 
1931 is 71 
January 4 $95.657,000 $95.657.000 
February 5 8,706,500 8.706, 500 
March 8 13,791,000 11,500,000 2,291,000 
Total, first quarter 17 $118.154,.500 $11,500 000 $106 .654.500 
ee Sin cekaken Cakes nue 9 $44,303 900 $1,000,000 $43,303,000 
May . 6 69.184 .000 50,000,000 19,184,000 
Ng Ot ca ie ‘scnese 3 38.800 000 4 38.800 .000 
Total, second quarter 18 $152,287 ,000 $51,000,000 $101 ,287,000 
JULY nccccccccccevenvcevesees 2 $1,900,000 —§ os... , $1,900,000 
DUE ccc cgentnéeas = EbOGsipdwdonee Oeee ama 
September ..csccserseesee Wes 2 23,602,000 ecsce eee 23,602,000 
Total, third quarter .... 4 $25,502,000 eens oe ; $25 502,000 
Total, first 9 months, 1931 39 $295,943,500 $62,500,000 $233,443,500 


; ceived by 


The Remedy 

Where lies the remedy? Banks which 
are in fact solvent and well run should not 
be closed. But the State Superintendent 
of Banks cannot refuse to take over a 
bank when the management so requests. | 
Who can stop this toppling of solvent 
banks? The answer is,—only the deposi- 
tors themselves 

The avaricious and selfish depositor is 
killing his own goose! It is a striking 
phenomenon that in some of the closed 
banks withdrawals have been by some of 
the large depositors. They are standing 
in their own light because by the token 
that they are large depositors they must 
be vitally interested in the business wel- 
fare of their communitieg and the closing 
of a solvent and well-rufi bank is a vital 
thrust at the prosperity of the community 
itself. 


| Depositors have in their own 





























What Ohio's situation demands is re- 
| 
As of Oct. 24 
New, Y« Oct. 24—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pu ance of the provisions of section 
§22 of the T Act of 1922, de 1g with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties pon merchandise imported into 
the tl 4 we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate: 
in the Ne York market at noon today for 
cable transfe payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are a hown below 
ria (echilling) <..-cvcocsns 13.8 
13.97 





ziuni 


2.9618 
22.0000 
8333 
2.0500 































F (fr as 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (GYrACHMA) ...ccccccce 
Holland (guilder) ........ 40.4810 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4642 
Italy ( ie)  suvieseceecegaeesaee 5.1993 
Norway (krone) 22.0125 
Poland (zloty) 0606s 0eentoede 11.2000 
Portuga SOREN) sckndtascnces a% 3.8933 
oumania (leu) 5950 
Spain (peseta B. 9380 
Sweden 3.0938 
3 é 5921 
§ ) 7803 
( (Chefootael) 8958 
(Hankow tael) 3593 
( (Shanghai tael) 6517 
( (Tientsin tae 
( (Hongkong 
( (Mexican d« 
€ (Tientsin or lar 
| na (Yuan dolla 
Re) ee 
Ji SPOMER . be nans vase oetenenes 
Si apore (5.S.) (dollar) 45.0000 
C a (dollar) 89.7695 
Cuba (peso) 100 . 0000 
Mexico (peso) coecesecess Gt.0800 
Newfoundland (dollar) ......... . 89.5250 
Argentina (peso, gold) .....ceee. ‘ 53.1196 
oa. ss eehadaehoudes 6.0937 
CONC (POH) ....sccrcccvcsccevees 12.0750 
WTUMURT (BORO) accscconsecnveccs 36 . 9666 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
—_—_— 
FINANCIAL NOTICE 
NOTICE OF SALE 
$12,000,000 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 
HIGHWAY BONDS 
Sealed proposals for $12,000,000 Highway 
Bonds of the State of Louisiana will be re-| 


the Louisiana Highway 





at its office in the Louisiana National Bank 
Building in the City of Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana, at 11 o'clock A. M., Central Standard 
Time, Monday, November 2, 1931. Said bonds 
will be dated October 1, 1931, of the denom- 
ination of $1000 eath, and will bear interest 
payable semi-annually April 1 and, October 
1, and said bonds will mature in numerical 


order as follows 


30nd Numbers Amount 











l- 165 $165,000 

166- 375 210,000 

376- 600 000 

601- 835 000 

836- 1115 280,000 

1116- 1410 295,000 

1411- 1705 295,000 

1706- 2050 900 

2051- 20 370,000 

385,000 

sceccces 430,000 
eseee 450,000 
seecece 505,000 
seeeees 515,000 
eeccene 550.000 
eevccee 655,000 
seeeeee 5911- 6685 775,000 
eeevcce 6686- 7500 $15,000 
coane 7501- 8385 885,000 
8386- 9305 920,000 

IONE: « ceueec 9306-10240 935,000 
1956... 10241-12000 1,760,000 
TROUME - ncnso00042 66040 + -$12,000,000 


Bidders are requested to name the rate or 
rates of interest which said bonds will bear iy 
multiples of one-quarter of one per cent, not 
exceeding five per centum per annum. No bid 
for less than the entire issue will be considered 
The bonds will be awarded to the bidder offer- 
ng to pay par and accrued interest therefor for 











bonds bearing the lowest rate of interest, and 
f two or more bidders specify the same rate 
of interest, then to such of said bidders as 
offers in addition the highest premium 
Both principal and interest. of said bonds 
will be payable in gold coin of the United 


States at the office of the State's fiscal agency 
in the City of New York, N. Y., or at the 
office of the State Treasurer in the City of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at the option of the 
holder The bonds will be in coupon form 
with privilege of registration as to principal 
only, or as to both principal and interest. 
They will constitute general obligations of 
the State of Louisiana. The State will fur- 
nish the opinion of Messrs. Thomson, Wood 
& Hoffman, Attorneys of New York City, 
approving the validity of the bonds 

Each bid must be enclosed in 
sealed envelope marked “Proposal for High- 
way Bonds,” and must be accompanied by 
a certified check or cashier's check drawn 
upon a responsible bank or trust company 
In an amount equal to one per cent of the 
par value of said bonds, to secure the faith- 
ful performance of terms of the bid. All 
bidders accept deli y of the 
bonds in Baton Rouge and to pay the pur- 
chase price thereof on or before December 1 
1931. Upon tender of the bonds by the State 
of Louisiana 

No bid of less than par and accrued 
will be considered The bonds will 
nished by the State The right 
to reject any and all bids 

For further particulars address 
signed 

Dated at New Orleans, Louisiana, September 
| 19, 1931. 
j QO. K. ALLEN 
' Chairman of the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission, 


a plain 


the 
must agree to 






interest 
be fur- 
reserved 


is 


the under- 


Commission \ 
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The building in Dallas, Tex., occupied as quarters of the Federal Reserve 
Bank for the Eleventh Reserve District, shown above, is owned by the 
bank. The Eleventh District includes Texas, the northern half of Loui- 
siana, the southern half of New Mexico, and part of the southern end 


of Arizona. 


vived confidence in our banking institu- | 
tions on the part of all depositors, fol- | 
lowed up by a concerted movement on | 
their part, when satisfied of the basic | 
soundness and honest management of | 
their own banks, to create a militant 
community feeling that withdrawal of de- 
posits, except for needed current purposes, 
is both unpatriotic and short sighted. 


Thus we find that it is with reference | 


to Ohio's banking situation as it is in 


many other problems of life—the cure to | 


the ill lies within ourselves. One com- 
munity cannot look to another for help. 
hands the 
remedy for Ohio's banking situation. 

Restored confidence combined with co- 
operative action by the depositors them- 
selves to create a community atmosphere 
that withdrawals from banks which are 
in fact solvent and well managed must 
stop, except when those withdrawals are 
for current necessities—will cure the sit- 
uation, 

This program launched by the depositors 
themselves will end hoarding and_ will 


keep the banks, which are the life blood | 


of the business fabric of our communi- 
ties, alive—and in due course the night 
of present bank closings will be turned 
into the daylight of revived business ac- 
tivity. 

(The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of a radio address delivered 
by Mr. Bettman, Oct. 24, from Station 
WLW, at Cincinnati.) 


Branch banks are at El Paso, Houston and San Antonio, Tex. 
~-The Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank'of the Eleventh District is 
Lynn P. Talley; C. C. Walsh is 


s chairman of the directorate. 


Individual Debits Show 

» Inerease During Week 

Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week“’nded 
Oct. 21 and announced Oct. 24, aggregated 
$9,285,000,000, or 12 per cent above the 
total reported for the preceding week, 
which included but five business days in 
many of the reporting cities, and 30 per 
cent below the total for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for 
; which figures have been published weekly 
since January. 1919, amounted to $8,614,- 
000,000, as compared with $7,720,000,000 the 
preceding week and $12,405,000,00 the week 
ended Oct. 22 of last year. 


‘Minnesota Credit Board 
Adopts Leniency Policy 


Sr. Pau, MINN., Oct. 24. 
A resolution has been adopted by the 
Minnesota Rural Credit Board carrying 


out the request made earlier this week by 
Gov. Floyd B. Olson for greater leniency 
toward farmer-mortgagors, C. F. Gaaren- 
storm, chairman of the Board, announced 
Oct. 22. ‘(United States Daily, Oct. 22.) 
The resolution, he said, orders that 
more deficiency 
against farmers default 


who in 





N ELECTRIC powe 
a sales tax...iner 


existing taxes are urged by 
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| lar spent by customers for electricity. 
In 1913, Federal, State, and local taxes 


child in the United States, In 1930, 17 
years later, they were $86 per capita— 
279% more. This may be due partly to 


persons gainfully employed in the United 
States is on a government pay roll. 


Utility Taxes increase 1,450% 
in 18 years 


Increased taxes on utilities mean that a 
smaller proportion of the monthly elec- 
tric bill is for the service rendered. During 
the 18 years, 1912-1930, taxes on electric 
utilities increased 1,450%. Total revenue 


tomers increased only 700% during the 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK AT DALLAS Wisconsin Group 


Holding Hearings 
On Bank Statutes 


Proposed Amendments Are 
Siibject of Inquiry by 
Legislative Interim Com- 
mittee on Banking 


Maptson, Wis., Oct, 24, 
The Wisconsin Legislative Interim Com- 
mittee on Banking is conducting a series 


of hearings at various points in the State 
on proposed amendments to the banking 
statutes. The last of the series will be 
held in Madison, Oct. 28. 

As a basis for the hearings the Com- 
mittee has prepared a 66-page outline and 
text of suggested changes, none of which, 
however, has as yet received the approval 
or recommendation of the Committee. 

Among the suggestions which are being 
given consideration in the hearings are 
the following: 

Suggesied Changes 

1. Creation of from 20 to 35 district 
clearing house associations. 

_2. Membership in clearing house asso- 
ciations open to both national and State 
banks. 

3. Membership in clearing house associ- 
ations denied to banks if more than 10 
per cent of their capital is owned by cor- 
porations, associations, or trusts. 

4. Public money not to be deposited in 
any but members of clearing house asso- 
ciations. 

5. No bank to be approved as reserve 
bank unless a member of clearing house 
association. 

6. Regulation and supervision of corpor- 
ations holding certain percentages of bank 
stocks. 

7. Double liability on bank stocks held 
by holding companies. 


Holding Company Limits 

8. Deposit of securities by bank holding 
companies as double liability guaranty. 

9. Limit on acquisition by holding com- 
pany of not over 10 per cent of stock of 
any bank. 

10. Disposition within one year of bank 
stock held by holding companies in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent. 

11. Prohibition on directors of bank 
holding companies being directors or offi- 
cers of banks whose stock is held. 

12. Creation of a banking review board, 

13. Compulsory consolidation of banks. 

14. Authorization for limited pumber of 
receiving and disbursing stations within 
restricted area. 

15. Licensing of bank officers. 

16. Higher capital requirements for new 
banks. 

17. Limiting rate of intarest on deposits, 


18. Defining and requiring a secondary 
reserve 





mortgage payments, except by authority 
of the entire Board in aggravated cases. 

It also withdrew from the Assistant At- 
torney General, member of the Board the 
right he heretofore has held to start fore- 
closure proceedings on his town recom- 
mendation, and provides for thorough 
study of each proposed foreciosure by the 
three-member Board. 

All borrowers from the Sate who show 
an honest intention of staying on their 
farms and ultimately paying back their 
loans are to be granted every leniency, 
Mr. Gaarenstorm said. 
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The Associated Gas & ElectricSystem for 


ugust 31, paid or accrued 


$6,904,854 for taxes, a sum 8.7% greater 


previous 12-months’ pe- 


riod. The mounting burden of taxes upon 
business ‘enterprises and individuals is 
cause for serious reflection. Increased 
taxes are new brakes on prosperity. They 
eat up the savings of eflicientmanagement, 





ic residential cus- 


There is a mistaken notion that taxes 
levied on business are actually paid by 
business. They are for the time being. 
As a matter of fact, however, the buyer 
eventually pays. When taxes are in- 
creased on dwellings they are passed 
on in the form of rent. When there is a 
sales tax on any commodity the buying 
public pays, A tax on utilities likewise 


must be paid by the public. 


New 
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Possible Savings to Reduce 


Costs of Government + ° 


Indiana Accountant Outlines Plan for Paring 
State Expenditures without Detriment to 
Publie Service for Relief of Taxpayers 


By WILLIAM COSGROVE 
Chief Deputy Auditor, State of Indiana 


NY student of Indiana’s fiscal affairs will 
A admit that much money 1s spent for 
matters not essential to a strictly eco- 
nomical administration of the State’s busi- 
ness. The. Indiana taxpayer in his gener- 
osity finances a line of unnecessary expendi- 
tures ranging from $10,000,000 memorials 
down to the laundering of babies’ clothes. 
We have special appropriations for vege- 
table growers, corn growers, fruit growers, 
stock breeders, poultry raisers, dairy men, 
Spanish war veterans, foreign war veterans, 
G. A. R., etc. All of these, of course, have 
some merit, and I am not me ntioning them 
in a spirit of criticism; I am endeavoring to 
show some of the ways the taxpayers dol- 
lar is divided. 
+ + 


A prime factor in the steadily increasing 
cost of government is selfishness. I refer not 
sO much to individual selfishness as to group 
selfishness. At every session of the Legis- 
lature, we find this and that organization 
industriously promoting some form of legis- 
lation of interest only to a certain class, and 
frequently of no value to the people as a 
whole. 

This selfishness is not confined to one or 
two classes and it is not political. We have 
the public utilities, the manufacturers, the 
farmers. the contractors, the educators, the 
bankers and so on without limit, all seeking 
protection or advantages from the State. 
We are going through a period of law mak- 
ing and enforcing by special classes, and 
groups, and the common welfare of the State 
is frequently subrogated to the interest of 
these classes. 

A serious and studied effort should be made 
to distinguish the difference between essen- 
tials and nonessentials. Just as in our home 
and private business, we just separate the 
actual necessities from those which, while 
they may be desirable, are not absolutely 
necessary. 

I am as much interested in the cause of 
education as any other taxpayer, but when 
I see the vast sums of money poured out for 
that purpose, I wonder if we are getting 
full value for our money. I feel that it can 
be shown that the continually increasing ex- 
penditures for education can be traced more 
directly to the demands of the educators 
than those being educated. 


Our four State schools, Indiana, Purdue, 
Terre Haute and Muncie are now consuming 
the proceeds of 11'2 cents of our State levy, 
and if we add the 7-cent rate for tuition 
revenue, and 2 cents and four mills for the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, we find 209-10 
cents of our present 29-cent rate going into 
education, and that does not include the 
deaf school, the blind school or the correc- 
tional schools for boys and girls. 


We must also remember that none of the 
receipts of the educational institutions ever 
find their way into the State’s general fund. 
All their receipts are reapportioned to them 
in addition to the amounts above mentioned. 
Some States can get along with one State 
school, but Indiana seems to need four. 


By far the largest spender of public money is 
the State Highway Department. Twenty-three 
million dollars a year is spent by the State 
in building ar maintaining its highways. I 
make no charge that it is improperly spent, 
but I do submit that the amount is too large 
for this single purpose under present condi- 
tions. 

* + 


I contend that out of the automobile and 
improved highways has grown a condition 
which results in increasing the burden of 
property tax. It is a matter of record that 
both steam and electric railways are suffer- 
ing from a loss of business they once en- 
joyed. They come before the State Tax 
Board, and with reason, justice and fact ob- 
tained a substantial reduction in property 
taxes. At the same time our revenue from 
gasoline tax is constantly increasing, caused 


Inheritanee Taxes 
of Ancient Times 
and ‘Today 


By 
Linn L. Reist 


Director, County Bureau, 

Department of Revenue, 

Commonwealth of Penn= 
syliania 


HE Egyptian records of the Seventh Cen- 
T tury before Christ show that there was a 

transfer inheritance tax in the Empire 
of the Nile Valley. The rate was 10 per 
cent. The Pennsylvania rate tor wife or hus- 
band, parents, sons, daughters, grandchil- 
dren and all direct descendants is 2 cents on 
each dollar. Here is one tax that has been 
tremendously reduced since the days of the 
Pharaohs 

The ancient Greeks took the 
tax idea from the Egyptians. Roman tax 
gatherers collected an inheritance tax. In 
the year 6 A. D. Caesar Augustus persuaded 
the Roman Senate to pass a 5 per cent in- 
heritance tax much like Pennsylvania's. It 
allowed deductions for funeral expenses as 
we do under the Act of June 30, 1919, and 
reckoned trusts and the computation of the 
value of life estates on @ basis of capitalized 
income. 

On the death of a vassal in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, the property reverted to the 
king for redistribution, and later could be 
claimed by the heir within a year and a day 
on payment of u fee. Magna Carta fixes the 
exact amount of fees depending on the class 
of subject. 

Similarly the Pennsylvania law today al- 
lows one year for the settlement of the tax 
before the interest penalty of 1 per cent a 
month is added. Pennsylvania is more leni- 
ent than was King John, for if the tax is 
paid within three months of the death, a 
discount of 5 per cent is allowed. 


inheritance 


somewhat *y increased bus travel and truck 
hauling. It is thus seen that revenue which 
formerly came in as property tax for the 
benefit of all funds, is being diverted to the 
building of roads exclusively. 


An adjustment should be made whereby 
some of this vast amount could be used to 
relieve the property burden. 

This could be done either by the State as- 
suming the task of maintaining the county 
and township roads, or allocating to the latter 
an amount sufficient to permit them to do 
the work, and thus abolish the county and 
township road levy. Seven and one-half 
million could be lifted from property under 
this plan. The average rate for gravel road 
repair in the 92 counties is 15 cents and this 
could be entirely wiped out. 


It is also evident that the automobile is 
responsible for a large increase in expendi- 
tures by cities for traffic control anc safety 
work, which expenses are borne by prop- 
erty taxes. Would it not be fair to divert 
some of the motorists’ license and gas money 
for this purpose? 

-~ + 


I see no necessity for any increase in the 
tax on gasoline nor auto license. Motorists 
are now paying more than $26,000,000 a year, 
exclusive of property taxes, which is more 
than one-half of all the money the State 
handles. The thing to do is to cut out the 
nonessentials and properly allocate’ the 
money we are now collecting. 


As far as State expenditures are con- 
cerned, there is but small prospect of imme- 
diate relief. The State is compelled to pay 
for what it has bought, and in the absence 
of a special session, our obligation has two 
more years to run, 

Our penal, benevolent and correctional 
institutions are increasingly expensive on ac- 
count of the constant increase in inmate 
population. The prisons at Michigan City 
and Pendleton have doubled in inmate popu- 
lation in 10 years and the penal farm now 
has three ti:.es the population it had 10 
years ago. All are now overcrowded and in 
need of additional housing facilities. The 
five State hospitals for insane also show a 
marked increase. No one will deny the 
State’s obligation to give proper care to these 
unfortunates. 


I am not in favor of a general reduction in 
compensation for personal service, but I do 
believe that a readjustment should be made 
to eliminate the wide variation in salaries 
paid for the same class of service. 


Members of the Public Service Commission 
are paid $6,000 per year, while the Indus- 
trial Board members receive $4,000, and the 
Tax Board, $4,500. The Auditor, Treasurer 
and Attorney General, receive $7,500, the 
Secretary of State, $6,500, and judges of the 
supreme and appellate courts, $10,000 each. 
Even in clerical and stenographic help, there 
are variations of from $100 to $200 per month 
for similar work. 

I am satisfied that a general rearrangement 
of salaries would result in considerable sav- 
ing in the appropriations for personal serv- 
ice. 

+ + 


I would also suggest a closer scrutinizing of 
expense accounts by those in charge of the 
various departments. Much traveling is neces- 
sary, but when an employe drawing $100 
to $200 per month as salary proceeds to turn 
in expense accounts ranging from $200 to 
$350 per month, it begins to look like some- 
thing might be wrong. These claims come 
to the Auditor of State approved by de- 
partment heads and the Auditor can scarcely 
go beyond that authority in paying the claim. 
We have refused to pay in some cases and 
have succeeded to some extent in curing 
the evil. Automobile expenses could be ma- 
terially lessened by the establishment of a 
central garage with all State cars under one 
department. Too many expensive automo- 
biles are operated at the expense of the tax- 
payers. 

It is generally conceded that the operation 
of our present Indiana statutes in so far 
as they relate to the raising of revenue, is 
not equitable nor fair. We are operating 
under the same property tax laws for the 
past 12 years under a system much older, 
and have failed utterly to recognize rapidly 
changing conditions. It is universally con- 
ceded that real estate is carrying too much 
of the burden. There is now a very gen- 
eral demand for a special session of the 
Legislature, for the purpose of passing some 
legislation which would relieve the burden 
on property. The most talked of remedy is 
& tax on incomes. This might be a solu- 
tion, but the fact that the same members 
who would be called in the special session 
failed to pass an income tax law at their 
last session does not indicate much hope 
of relief. 

I am of the opinion that a special session 
might relieve the situation somewhat by au- 
thorizing the use of some of the money now 
collected for the State Highway Commis- 
sion .o be used for county, township, and 
city road purposes. I also believe that the 
Legislature could, by fixing a tax on medici- 
nal liquors, amusements and a sales tax on 
luxuries, bring to the State an amount suffi- 
cient to enable the Siate to pay for all the 
teaching in cities and township schools. This 
would relieve the local property burden by 
nearly one-half. It probably could not be 
made immediately affective, and the pro- 
posal to tax certain forms of amusement and 
luxuries may be termed as unmoral, but we 
are facing a critical situation and extraordi- 
nary means must be taken to meet, 


+ + 


I think it is within the power of the Legis- 
lature and the authority of the Public Sery- 
ice Commission to aid in a substantial way, 
We have been paying a demand charge to 
some public utility. I have failed to find a 
reasonable explanation for this money raiser. 
It amounts to a considerable sum in a year 
but does not represent. anything that goes 
through the meter. We pay for that any- 
how. Why not divert the proceeds of this 
demand charge to the State General Fund? 


It is just another form of tax and the State 
needs it. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


INSPECTING TEA IMPORTS - 
AT PORTS OF ENTRY 


Examiners of Food and Drug Administration Determine 
Qualifications for Consumption as Beverage 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


By A. E. 


In Charge, Import Supervision 
Department 


UEN-TING YEH, of the Ministry of 
Industry, Commerce, and Labor, Re- 
public of China, wanted to know 

what Uncle Sam requires of tea im- 
ported into this country. So he wrote a 
letter not long ago to the Food and Drug 
Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and asked for “in- 
formation regarding Government inspec- 
tion of tea in the U.S. A.” 

Yuen-ting Yeh wrote from Shanghai. 
The tea shipped through the port of 
Shanghai every year would fill a great 
many American teacups. 

The Administration advised him that 
all tea imported into the United States 
must be examined under the Federal 
Tea Act, enforced by the Administration. 
This act forbids the entry into the United 
States of any tea that fails to reach the 
standards of quality, purity, and fitness 
for consumption set by the Government. 

+ + 

Under the provisions of the act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture appoints each 
year a board of tea experts and these 
men fix uniform standards of quality, 
purity, and fitness for consumption for 
teas imported into the country. Samples 


The present series deals*with coffee, tea and cocoa. 


TAYLOR 


, Food and Drug Administration, 
of Agriculture 


of these standards are sold at cost to 
importers, who send them to their agents 
in the Far East. Similar samples are 
placed in the hands of tea examiners at 
the various American ports of entry. Tea 
experts of the Administration examine 
samples of each line of tea offered for 
entry. If the tea does not qualify under 
the standards, Government customs offi- 
cials will not let it in. 

+ + 


When the first Federal Tea Act was 
passed, in 1883, the United States was 
rapidly becoming the dumping ground 
for the world’s worst tea. But the en- 
forcement of the act has changed all 
that. Tea exporters who are familiar 
with the requirements of the United 
States take care to send over only teas 
that meet the Government's strict re- 
quirements. The Government denies 
entry to very little tea these days. More 
than 84,000,000 pounds were examined 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930. Only about 207,000 pounds were re- 
jected because of inferior quality, and 
but 360 pounds because they failed to 
meet the Administration's standards for 
purity. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Coffee, Tea and Cocoa,” to appear in 
the issue of Oct. 27, Edwin W. Ely, Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce, will discuss the simplification of coffee 


containers by the Bureau. 


Heatlth-building Foods for Child 


Diet in Adolescence Basis of Adult Well-being 


By DR. SHIRLEY W. WYNNE 


Commissioner of Health, City of New York 


LL OF US desire rosy-cheeked health for 
A our children. We take pride in their 

bright eyes and glowing skin, in their 
increasing weight and added inches, in their 
zest for life which often leaves us rather 
breathless. We pin our hopes to the far-off 
days when they as men and women take 
their places in the adult world. Often we 
predict futures for them somewhat different 
from the turn our own lives have taken. 

More and more do we realize that their 
happiness tomorrow depends largely upon 
their health today. A healthy childhood is 
the foundation on which to build for adult 
well-being. 

And more and more do we discover that 
our youngster’s health or lack of health is to 
a great extent the direct consequence of their 
diet. A wholesome, balanced variety of food 
is one of the most effective weapons against 
illness. 

In preparing meals for children a varied 
simplicity of menu must be followed. When 
we set the table for the child we must in- 
clude a plentiful supply of fresh fruits, fresh 
vegetables, eggs and milk, meat in well-reg- 
ulated portions, bread and butter. These 
simple foods help to-keep the body in good 
running order. Théy give energy, restore 
worn-out tissue and promote growth. A well- 
balanced diet for the growing child need not 
be expensive. 


There are two classes of foods—fuel foods 
and building foods. The child's diet must 
include them both. 


Fuel foods are divided into two groups, 
fats and carbohydrates. Among the fats are 
butter, lard, suet, olive oil, cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, corn oil, other vegetable oils and 
animal oils, such as cod-liver oil. The car- 
bohydrates are the sugars and starches. The 
sugars include cane sugar, milk sugar, grape 
sugar, beet sugar, honey, molasses, maple 
sugar and maple sirup. Among the starches 
are potatoes, wheat flour and cereals. Sugars 
and starches are related. During the process 
of digestion starches are changed into sugar. 

There is a curious relation between the 
fats and the carbohydrates: The body can 
use fats only when carbohydrates are also 
present. The fats used in a well-balanced 
diet should be no more than one-fifth as 
much as the carbohydrates—that is, one- 
fifth by weight. 

These foods serve the body as fuel. They 
can be transformed into immediate energy. 
Excess quantities are stored as a reserve in 
the-form of fat. Too liberal a supply of the 
fuel foods will result in overweight. 

The class of foods called protein is very 
different. These foods are extremely com- 
plex in composition. They are composed of 
many elements, always containing nitrogen, 
Which builds up new tissue. Usually protein 
foods contain sulphur and phosphorus, which 
are necessary for the body's health. Some 
protein foods hold small amounts of iron, 
which the blood demands. The proteins thus 
are the repair and building foods. Among 
the common foods rich in protein are meat, 
fish, eggs, milk, beans, peas, the whole grains 
of cereal and. nuts. Further, most protein 
foods contain certain mineral salts that are 
essential to adequate nutrition. 

If a child receives a quart of milk a day, 
and eggs four times a week, his meat re- 
quirements are quite small-—a small portion 
served at one meal a day. Once or twice a 
week, substitute fish for the meat portion, 
to insure your child's getting adequate sup- 
plies of iodine. 

Within the last 10 years it has been found 
that certain substances in foods are invalu- 
able to perfect health. These are the vita- 
mins. Not much is known about their chem- 
ical composition. But a diet which omits 
them induces deficiency diseases such as 
beriberi and scurvy. At present five vitamins 
are known. They are designated by the let- 
ters A, B, C, D and E. Many different foods 
hold them in minute amounts. A diet in- 
cluding meat, milk, eggs, vegetables, and 
fruits will contain these constituents so nec- 
essary to adequate nutrition. In the Winter 


when children get little sunshine, cod-liver 
oil, which should be classed as a food in- 
stead of a medicine, will supply vitamin D, 
so necessary to proper development of grow- 
ing children. 

The description which I have just given of 
the purposes of the different varieties of 
foods shows the need for a diet embracing 
them all. And this diet is neither intricate 
nor expensive. 

To begin with, one of the major items on 
the child’s bill of fare should be milk. Milk 
is the natural food of babies and the young 
of all warm-blooded animals. It gives them 
their start in life. Milk contains practically 
every substance necessary for nutrition— 
protein, carbohydrates, mineral salts and 
certain vitamins. Mothers should see to it 
that every child drinks a quart of milk a day. 
Starting with this requirement, a child's 
daily food plan can be built around it. 

Next, he should be given his share of vege- 
tables. He should have at least two portions 
of cooked green vegetables a day. We have 
all the common vegetables to choose from. 
Beans, peas, spinach, cabbage, chard, beets, 
carrots, kale, turnips, parsnips, beet tops. 
The choice seems endless. In cooking vege- 
tables, the juices should be saved. They 
contain valuable food elements, besides, they 
contain the cream of the flavor. 

Fresh fruit is essential to a child’s health. 
The orange juice and tomato juice he was 
given when he was a baby should be con- 
tinued in proportionately larger amounts. 
Of course, the older child does not have to 
have fruit served in the form of juices. He 
should learn to eat-and enjoy every kind of 
fruit in season. Of course, season in and 
season out, oranges, lemons, grape fruit and 
tomatoes continue to be the most dependable 
sources of vitamin C. Vitamin C not only 
promotes general health, but very especially 
aids the health of the mouth and teeth. 

As for water, everyone, child or adult, 
should drink six or eight glasses a day. Some 
of this water may be contained in other 
beverages, such as fruit juice. Of course, tea 
and coffee should not be given to children. 

Eggs are another food holding all the ele- 
ments essential to nutrition. As milk alone 
gives sustenance to babies and young ani- 
mals, so do eggs provide complete nourish- 
ment for the chicken embryo. The chick de- 
rives from the egg alone all the substances 
necessary for its development from the mo- 
ment the egg is‘ laid to the moment the bird 
hatches. Every youngster should eat eggs 
cooked in simple ways. 

Whole wheat bread, unpolished rice and 
the whole grains of other cereals contain 
certain substances necessary to nutrition. A 
lack of these substance results in deficiency 
diseases. In China, for example, beriberi is 
prevalent because the diet of the Chinese 
consists solely of polished rice which lacks 
the nutritive shell of the grain. Whole wheat 
bread, therefore, is a more complete food 
than is white bread. White bread, however, 
may be served, provided the diet also con- 
tains plenty of milk, meat, eggs, fresh vege- 
tables and fruits. Such foods will make up 
for the deficiencies of the bread. White 
bread, it should be understood, is apt to be 
more digestible than is whole wheat bread. 

Regarding meats, the cheaper cuts need 
not be scorned. They have their advantages 
over the more expensive steaks and chops. 
The cheaper cuts are usually pyepared with 
vegetables as a stew. Nothing is more nour- 
ishing than a stew. Its value lies in the 
fact that the extracts of the vegetables, so 
essential to nutrition, are consumed and not 
wasted 

The modern American mother might do 
well to look into her grandmother's cook 
book compiled in the days when a kitchen 
was really a kitchen and not a diminutive 
cupboard built for the preparation of hasty, 
last-minute meals. She might also take a 
leaf from the foreign housewive’s cook book 
with its tempting and nourishing dishes, 
such as Irish stew, minestrone, goulash, pig’s 
knuckle and sauerkraut, ragout with vege- 
tables. 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD 


President of the United States 1881— 
“If the future generation of government comes to its 
inheritance blinded by ignorance, the fall of the Re- 
public will be certain and remediless.”” 
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Development of Industries 


in California 
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Progress of State in Manufacture, with Growth 


in Value 


of Output and Working Personnel, 


Outlined by Trade Educator 


By J. C. BESWICK 


Chie}, Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education, Department of Education, 
State of California 


UE to the close relationship existing be- 
D tween the various phases and trends in 

industrial activity and the State and 
local programs of trade and industrial edu- 
cation, a statement outlining conditions in 
California should be of interest and value in 
understanding the present status of trade 
and industrial education, and in forecasting 
future demands for training. 

Industrial employment during the past year 
has been, on the whole, about 10 per cent 
below the average of the five preceding years, 
and intelligent efforts of all leaders are 
being directed toward stabilizing employment. 
Industries are being encouraged to improve 
their methods and practices to eliminate in 
so far as possible peak loads and depres- 
sions. Competition forces every business to 
adopt the most efficient methods and the 
most effective equipment and the most in- 
telligent and well-trained personnel through- 
out. 

+ + 

With her broad diversity of agricultural 
and industrial products, her great range of 
climate, soil and material resources, and with 
her strategic position for foreign trade, Cali- 
fornia is making substantial progress as a 
manufacturing State. 

California's industries cater not only to 
the domestic markets throughout the Pacific 
Coast region, but they are also laying the 
foundations for trade with the greatest po- 
tential markets of the world—the 900,000,000 
inhabitants of the Far East. An analysis of 
the growth of manufacturing industries in 
California during the past 20 years indicates 
that in 1909 there were about 120,000 persons 
engaged as wage earners in manufacturing 
pursuits, with a manufactured output 
amounting in value to about $600,000,000. 
In 1919 the number of wage earners was 
about 240,000, while the value of manufac- 
tured output was about $1,950,000,000. In 
1929 the number of wage earners was about 
290,000, while the value of manufactured. out- 
put was about $3,100,000.000. 

There has been a corresponding increase in 
the number of occupations in which organ- 
ized training has been offered in the various 
high school districts in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education, under the 
provisions of the Federal and State Voca- 
tional Acts, with ever-increasing enrollments 
in. the various types of work from year to 
year, in most cases. During some years, how- 
ever, owing to certain economic conditions, or 
other situations there have been fluctuations 
in enrollments. During the year 1930-1931, 
because of the economic conditions resulting 
from the period of depression, there was little 
promotion work done in certain types of 
training, for instance, the unit day trade 
classes and the cooperative work, and there 
was a resultant falling off in enrollments. Our 
trade and industrial training program re- 
flects the economic status of industry itself. 

The unit day trade program, organized 
for students 14 years of age or over who 
can profit from the instruction offered in the 
secondary school of this type, was inaugu- 
rated under the Federal and State Vocational 
Education Acts in 1917, with a total enroll- 
ment all over the State of 756 persons. In- 
struction of this type was offered in 1917 
in 13 different occupations, in 41 classes. 
In 1930-1931, instruction of this type was 
offered in 35 different occupations, in 225 
classes. The enrollment in unit day trade 
classes in 1930-1931 was 6,142. 

+ + 

The day trade extension program was also 
inaugurated in 1917, offering efficient train- 
ing to increase the sikll in their daily em- 
ployment of workers, during their working 
hours. In 1917 instruction of this type was 
offered two different occupations, with an 
enrollment in three classes of 46 persons. 
In 1930-31, instructions of this type was 
offered in 18 different occupations, in 59 
classes, with an enrollment of 1,574 persons. 
There has been a decrease in the number of 
classes and the enrollment in this type of 
training due to lack of promotion on ac- 
count of the econor-ic condition. 

Trade cooperative education classes were 
first started under the California plan in 
1923-24, with instruction offered in only one 
occupation, in three classes, with an enroll- 
ment of 41. Although the number of classes, 
and the enrollment in this type of training 
in 1930-1931 was lower than in 1929-1930, 
due to economic conditions, instruction was 
offered in 10 different occupations, in 30 
classes, with an enrollment of 529. Under 
this plan, students spend half time in school 
and half time in some trade or industrial 
plant, securing practical instruction on the 
job, under actual working conditions. 

Trade preparatory classes are organized for 
the training of persons 16 years of age or 
over who are employed, or for those over 
14 years of age who hold work permits, and 
who give promise of profiting by such train- 
ing. In 1925-1926 this program of training 
was inaugurated, with instruction offered in 
12 different occupations, in 36 classes, with an 
enrollment of 1,798 persons. In 1930-1931 
training of this type was offered in 37 dif- 
ferent occupations, in 88 classes, with an en- 
rollment of 4,102 persons. 

Evening trade extension classes, ofganized 
for training persons in work supplementing 
their daily employment, were first organized 
in 1917. Little promotion in this type of 
training was done in subsequent years, until 
1927-28, althouzh some instruction was of- 
fered of this type in each year with the ex- 
ception of the years 1922-23 and 1923-24. 
In 1917 instruction was offered in three 
occupations, in 26 classes, with an enroll- 
ment of 842 persons. In 1930-31 instruc- 
tion was offered in 132 different occupations, 
in 243 classes, with an enrollment of 11,857 
persons. 

+ + 

Unemployment has been given special 
study by the Chief of the Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education during the year 
1930-31 with a view to rendering trade and 
industrial education service to aid in its 
solution. Many conferences have been held 
with industrial and labor leaders, foremen, 
shop superintendents, and others, investi- 
gating the question of the need for addi- 
tional training, for retraining programs, or 
for the training for new changing occupa- 
tions. Security of employment for those who 


work must be considered if industry is to 
progress and our whole social and economic 
structure is to endure. 

During the year there was an increase in 
our evening trade extension program, with 
a corresponding increase in enrollment. which 
undoubtedly was brought about by the de- 
pression, and workers are taking advantage 
of trade and industrial evening school pro- 
grams to make themselves more efficient in 
their daily employment or to get efficient 
training to fit themselves for better jobs. 

+ + 

Organized labor has become more interested 
in the State program of trade and industrial 
education during this past year because of 
the depression, and there have been more 
numerous demands made upon the State De- 
partment of Education for special training 
courses. For example, training courses have 
been set up, upon spec‘ | request, for welding 
for plumbers, pipe fitters, boilermakers, and 
sheet metal workers; courses in aeronautical 
motors have been set up for machinists to 
increase the scope of their abilities; courses 
in Morse telegraphy have been set up for 
railroad dispatchers, apprenticeship courses 
have been set up in railroad trades for the 
Southern Pacific Company; and many other 
courses have been organized at the express 
request of industrial and labor leaders in or- 
der to stabilize employment and to increase 
and up-grade the efficiency of employed per- 
sons. 

+ + 


As hes been indicated above, very little 
promotion work has been done in the fields 
of unit day trade classes and cooperative 
education classes, owing to the present eco- 
nomic conditi»n. In the larger communities, 
in fact, promotion of cooperative education 
was rather discouraged because of the danger 
of replacing adult workers with minors in 
this time of stress. Because there was little 
such danger in the smaller communities, pro- 
grams of this type were kept alive, with suc- 
cess. 


or 


Keeping up Supply 
of Game for 
Hunters 


By 


Raymond J. Kenney 
Director, Division of Fish- 
erics and Game, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, 
Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts 


HEN it is realized that the entire appro- 
W priation to support the Massachusetts 

Fisheries and Game Division is but 
slightly more each year than the amount 
paid in by hunters, trappers and fishermen 
for their licenses, the number of birds liber- 
ated each year by the Division must of ne- 
cessity be far below the figure the sportsmen 
ought to be getting for their money. 

Unlike fish, which can be raised literally 
by the thousands, game birds are a costly 
and hazardous science. And only a part of 
the money the Department receives can be 
spent on the game farms. The warden serv- 
ice which covers fish and game protection 
and law enforcement, the administration of 
the Department and other items take their 
share of the appropriation. 

Nevertheless, nearly 20,000 pheasant and 
quail have been liberated in the covers since* 
the closing day of the gunning season last 
Fall, and nearly 5,000 hares and rabbits have 
been turned loose to find homes for them- 
selves and multiply. 

The greater part of the 16,750 pheasants 
liberated since last Fall were cared for and 
wintered by sportsmen’s clubs and other 
agencies and turned loose after the close of 
the season or in the early Spring this year 
just prior to the mating period. The rest of 
the birds were handled by the game farms 
operated by the Division and placed in the 
likeliest breeding localities by game bird ex- 
perts. All the pheasants liberated were the 
product of the State’s four game farms in 
Ayer, East Sandwich, Marshfield and Wil- 
braham. 

Reports filed by 43,941 holders of hunting 
licenses out of a total of 132,647 issted last 
year, showed that 13,131 cock pheasants were 
killed during the 32 days of the hunting sea- 
son last Fall. This number has been more 
than offset by the number liberated since 
that time, so there should be more of the 
birds than ever for the gunners this year. 

Quail to the number of 7,319 were re- 
ported killed last season. Almost 3,000 were 
put out from the game farms since, the ma- 
jority being liberated in Essex, Hampden, 
Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk 
and Worcester Counties, all of which are 
closed to quail shooting. 

The purpose of putting them in these 
areas was to create a supply in the regions 
where the birds are scarce in the hope that 
they might multiply enough to permit quail 
shooting in those sections as the flocks in- 
crease in the future. In the southern coun- 
ties where quail has an open season, reports 
have come that they are fairly plentiful, due 
mainly, observers state, to the mildness of 
the past few Winters. 

Unfortunately, repeated experiments at 
the game farms have proved beyond doubt 
that ruffed grouse or partridge can not be 
propagated in captivity. Numerous attempts 
have been made over a period of years to 
breed grouse but all have failed. The best 
method of preserving this bird, experts be- 
lieve, has been by having closed seasons on 
them covering several years. 

Last year saw the first open season on 
them in this State for a few years, and the 
number reported killed exceeded 29,000. So 
far this year they have appeared to be as 
numerous in the covers as last Fall. 

Rabbits and hares seem to be plentiful 
this year in the woods, despite the fact that 
hunters’ reports showed the surprising total 
of nearly 165,000 bagged. Large numbers of 
young of both species were reported in the 
woods all over the State last Spring and 
Summer, so there ought to be plenty of rab- 


bit shooting before the season closes on 
Feb. 15. 





